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PREFACE 



TheacceUmtbn ef change compels us to perceive lift as motion, 
not as order, ^ universe not ^ con^kte, Imt as w^ished. (4, 

p.m* 

John F. Kennedy relished telling the following story 
about Marshal Lyautey, a famous French soldier. 

Upon meeting his gardener. Marshal Lyautey instructed him to 
plant a rare variety of trees In his garden the next day. The 
gardener replied that he would t>e happy to do as he had been 
told but that it would take 100 years for the trees to mature. On 
hearing the gardener's response, the Marshal told him to plant 
the trees that afternoon. (2) 

In this anecdote, the future seems to be far away. What 
difference can a day make? Yet there is an urgency. Every day is 
important, and even more so when we think of the days that 
dhildrtin spend in school. Changes in the education '^f children 
with exceptional needs are occurring before oui' eyes. The pace of 
change forces us to see education as in motion (4). This book 
linb the recent changes that have taken place in the education of 
students with exceptional needs with the results of research and 
with preferred instructional strategies. 

Over th; past three decides, much progress and many 
change have occurred in the education of students with 
exceptional needs in regular classrooms. During the 1960s 
educators and parents, influenced by the civil rights movement, 
began to realize that children with handicaps had a right to 
participate in education in public schools, that these children did 
not have to be seg^^ted and isolated. 



•Numbers in parentheses appearing in the text refer to the References at the 
end of the chapter. 
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In 1975, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act (P.L 94-142) was passed. This landmark law provided that 
all duldren who wei€ handicapped were entided to a free, 
appropriate public education and that this education should be 
ddwered in the least restrictive environment. During the late 
1980s and early 1990s, the momentum for change has increased. 
Started in 1986, the R^ar Education Initiative (REI) has 
become a movement that is pressing for additional accommoda- 
tion of children with handicaps in regular schools and 
classrooms. Y7e have realized that more has to be done and that 
there should be an increased emphasis on delivery of instruc- 
tional services to these children in regular dassrooms. 

While some writers (3, 5) have stron^y uiged that all 
students be educated in regular dassrooms, others (1) have 
cautioned that we need to think carefoUy about how all children 
can be induded in r^ular classrooms and schools. A rcconceptu- 
alization is thus emerging over how all students can be 
accommodated in this way. 

Research conducted diring the past few decades has 
yidded rich results (6, 7). While we have much to learn about 
teaching children who are exceptional, there is much that we do 
know. And, while the debate continues over the eittent to which 
s(^ial education and regular education should merge and over 
the form that it should take, it is evident that regular dassroom 
teachers are expected to accommodate students with special 
needs in their dassnxjms. 

The contributors to tiiis book discuss how these children 
can be accommodated in r^ular dassrooms. In particular, they 
examine 

• the charaaeristics of children with exceptional needs 

• how students with exceptional needs can be accommo- 
dated in regular dassrooms 

• eflFecuve instructional strategies to use with these 
students 
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• the requirements for educating students with 
^>ecial needs 

• strategies diat oui be used to evaluate classroom 
performance. 

The book explores three themes. The contributors have 
refleaed upon the changes that have occurred in the education of 
students who are exceptional, and they have considered the l^al 
requirement in educiting these students. And relying on the 
results of research, they discus emerging trends and preferred 
practices for teadiing these students in regular classrooms. 

The publication of this book would not have been 
possible without the hard work of a number of ji^ople. Each 
contributor has my deep gratitude and respect. In addition, 
Rebecca Smith and Pearl Wuthrich have provided invaluable 
assistance. Finally, Les and Serfi continue to offer their sense of 
humor and encouragement for which I am deeply appreciative. 

— Libby G. Cohen 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES FOR STUDENTS WITH 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

by Raymond M. Glass 

Raymond Glass hegins our considemtwn of students 
with exceptional needs with a discussion of classroom 
management strategies. He considers three main 
themes. The first theme fifcuses on preventive 
strategies; it is based on the assumption that it is 
usually more efficient to prevent problems from 
developing ^an it is to devote instructional unu to 
their resolution. The second theme explores specific 
tether strau^ to employ when preventive meas- 
ures do not eUminate misbehavior. The third theme 
looks at strategies to build self-control and develop 
more appropria^ social skills. 

There is little doubt that student misbehavior concerns 
most teachers. Few educators have no* been fecsd with occasional 
misbehavior in the form of dcfiarice, exc^ive talking out of turn, 
refusal to complete work, or fighting, and many face chronic 
misbehavior from one or more children on a daily basis. Indeed, 
in an NEA teiicher survey conducted in 1984 as many as 45 
percent of the; rrapondents reported that student misbehavior 
interfered with their teaching to either a gpreat or a moderate 
degree. The problem of how best to respond to misbehavior may 
be compounded if the student is already labeled behavior 
disordered, emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, or develop- 
mentally ddayed. Such labcb may cause teachers to question 
their own training and expertise when it comes to providing 
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2^)pfopriate classroom management for these mainstreamed 
smdents. 

This chapter examines a variety of da^room manage- 
ment strategies for use with students who have behavior 
problems. The strat^es will be appropriate Sor a wide range of 
smdents, ftom those who demonstrate rdatively mild misbe- 
havior to those with more fiequent and/or serious problems. The 
chapter is divided into three main sections. The first section 
focuses on specific classroom management strat^es designed to 
prevent problems, as it is nearly always more effecuvc to prevent 
problems than to devote instructional time to their resolution. 
The second section explores specific strategies to help students 
improve their classroom behavior and addre^es the question of 
what to do when preventive measures alone fail to quell 
misbehavior. And since the goal of classroom management is not 
only to prevent misbehavior but also to teach students 
self-control and constructive interaction skills, the final section is 
devoted to these concerns. 



PREVENTING BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS— 
THE WELL-MANAGED CLASSROOM 

Almost two decades ago Jere Brophy and Carolyn 
Evertson, two well-known students of classroom management 
and student achievement, concluded that classroom management 
skilb are of primary importance in determining teaching success 
(1). Indeed, it is generally understood that students who display 
mild to moderate forms of behavior problems often perform 
much better in classrooms diat arc well managed. Conversely, 
these same students demonstrate higher levels of ofF-task 
behavior in poorly managed classrooms (7, 18). Thus, much 
problem behavior can be avened through careful classroom 
management procedures such as those described in the following 
pages. 
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Btablish Clear Rula and Procedures 

Central to any efibrt to prevent problem behavior is the 
establishment of clear rules and procedures. Rules typically refer 
to standards for student behavbr, such as "Raise your hand 
before talking" or •*Work quietly during seatwork time.'* 
Proc^ures refer to a variety of conventions to help the class run 
smoothly; they may include explicit guidelines such as what to do 
when finished with seatwork, how to get help when the teacher 
is engaged with other students, what to do upon enuring the 
classroom at the be^nning of a period, and where to put 
complete assignments. 

TTie importance of clear rules and procedures can be 
underrated because many teachers who experience high levels of 
disruptive beha^or belies they have dear rules and procoiures. 
In their compariK>n of well- and poorly managed elementary and 
junior high school classrooms, however, Evertson and Emmer (7) 
found that the successful classroom managers described their 
rules with greater clarity, stated dc&ired behaviors and expec- 
tations more often, praised students for following rules more 
frequently, and pointed out infractions more quickly than their 
less sucmsful colleagues. In short, these sutxessful classroom 
managers devoted more time at the banning of the school year 
to descril^, review, rdieuse, and reward appropriate student 
behavior, an investment that obviously had a high rate of return 
in terms of student behavior and learning. 

Mainmin Momentum 

Successful classroom managers demonstrate more than 
clear rules and procedures. They also employ constructive ways 
to gain and maintain student attention and handle minor 
dismptions in an unobtrusive manner (l6). That is, they iniuate 
lessons and keep them moving forward with a minimum of 
interruptions; when they do respond to misbehavior, it is often in 
a calm, firm manner that allows the class to get back to the lesson 
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quickly (18). A variety of momentum-m^'nttining stfategies are 
described by Jones and Jones (16), Kounin (18), and Saphier and 
Gower (21). Descriptions of several of these strategies follow. 

• Develop signab to indicate when students are to give 
you their full attention. Common signals include the 
teacher raising a hand, ringing a bell, or turning oflF the 
lights. Effectively used, such signals allow teachers to 
gain student attention quickly and quietly. 

• Ensure smooth lessons by having all materials ready at 
the b^inning of the dass, developing routines for 
passing out and collecting materials, and checking for 
student understanding before ass^ing seatwork. 
These procedures are particularly important for stu- 
dents with behavior disorders who tend to become 
anxious and disrupthre when confused about work they 
are to do. 

• Call on students randomly during driU or quesrion- 
and-answer sessions, rather than first stating a name 
and then direaing the question to the named student. 
In addition, consider the use of choral responding and 
fast-paced questions and answers during drill activities. 
Such strategies tend to keep students alert and in tune 
with the activity. 

• Convey your awareness of what students arc doing. 
Relatively easy ways to convey awarenes include 
frequent scanning of the class, circulating around the 
classroom, and using a seating arrangement that allows 
you to view all students. 

• Reinforce potential problem students for remembering 
to follow rules and allude to the contributions of these 
and other students during discussions. Such techniques 
often help to secure and maintain involvement with 
the lesson. 

14 
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• Develop several unobtrusive "first respond" to minor 
misbehaviors such as talking out of turn. Some of these 
responses include standing near the student, conveying 
a nonverbal message such as placing a finger on the lips 
or pointing to a posted rule, or quiedy reminding the 
student of the rule or the consequences for not 
following the rule. The critical point to remember is to 
respond to the student in a maimer that does not 
interrupt the momentiun of the lesson. 

• Develop individualized response to smdents. For 
some students, momentary fiijstration with tasks can 
initiate anxiety. Not knowing how to l^n a task, or 
feeling stuo' or overwhelmed may lead to minor 
misbehavbr. Many student wth behavior di^rders 
may r^uire additional expknations, help doing the 
first one or vwo s^twork problems, or the availability 
of a "buddy" or wll-l^haved smdent who can prondc 
limited help as needed. Others may need to be firmly 
reminded of consequences of their misbehavior. 

Use Effictive Communication Skills 

Students with behavior disorders often create in teachers 
the same feelings of an^r and frustration they themselves 
experience. In a few short seconds we may find ourselves feeling 
threatened and responding to students with ultimatums. In the 
worst cases, angry outbursts may occur between teacher and 
student that may create anxiety for other students. The following 
dialogue between Mr. Wing and Bob, a mainstreamed student 
with behavior disorders, illustrates how Mr. Wing avoids a 
confrontation by recognizing Bob's feelings, avoiding threats, 
and helping Bob begin his work. 

Mr. Wing: All right class, let's try some p actice 
problems. We've done the first three together and I want yoij 
to do the next five by yourself, 

15 
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Bob: (Feeling fesrful of working alone) I hate to do 
these problems. I cant see why we have to cto these, they're 
stupid. I'm skipping them. 

Mr. Wing: (Speaking privately and recognizing Bob's 
anxiety about working alone) Bob, what's up? 

Bob: (Raintively) I hate this kind of work. Do I have to 

doit? 

Mr. Wing: Sounds like you're not feeling too sure about 
v^ether you can do these alone. 

Bob; (Looking sheepish) Yeah. 

Mr. Wing: What did you do yesterday when you had to 
work alone? 

Bob: t did one at a time. 

Mr. Wing: Right! How about trying that today? Do the 
first two and then call me over. 

While not all potential confrontations are so smoothly 
averted^ it is important to keep in mind that confrontations 
between teacher and saident often create an emotionally chaiged 
atmosphere that is detrimental to learning. R^ponding to 
students in a calm, supportive manner that recognize student 
feelings or concerns will go a long way toward minimizing 
disruptions and building trust between teacher and student. 

Use Formal Discipline Programs 

In addition to the pre«rding strategies, same teachers 
find it usefiil to employ a formal classroom discipline program 
such as Assertive Discipline, developed by Lee and Marlene 
Canter (3). Teachers using Assertive Discipline typically develop 
and post four to six classroom rivles; then they clearly state the 
rewards and consequences for compliance or noncompliance 
with the rules, as indicated in Figure 1. 

Central to this approach is a teacher who responds to 
students in a firm, businesslike manner. Thus, when applying 
checkmarks or otherwise enforcing rule, teachers are encouraged 
to avoid n^tiating or debating infiactions. Instead, the teacher 
writes a checkmark and continues with the lesson. A typical 
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Figure 1 

Typical Rules and Consequences 
Used in Assertive Discipline 

CLASS RULES 

1. Raise your hand before talking. 

2. Work quietly. 

3. Be polite. Follow the teacher's directions. 

4. Be respectful. Listen carefully and speak to others politely. 

5. Wfedk quietly about the room and school. 

CONSEQUENCES 

1. First Infraction = Warning 

2. Second Infraction = Name on board— loss of 15 minutes 

of recess 

3. Third infraction = Checkmark next to name and 20 

minutes after school 

4. Fourth infraction = Checkmark next to name and imme- 

diate phone call to parent. May result 
in removal from the class for the day. 

REWVRDS 

When everyone is working hard and following the rules, a marble 
will be dropped in a jar. When the class earns 100 marbles, we 
will earn a 20-minute activity period. 



stmtegy for applying consequence is to put a student's name on 
the board for a first rule infraction (e.g., talking out of turn, or 
not getting to work on time), with checkmarks added for 
subsequent infractions of any rule. 

While consequences are administered to individuals, 
rewards for compliance with the rules are earned by all class 
members. For example, a teacher might award the class a point or 
drop a marble in a jar when everyone has followed the rules for 
the first half of a class period. A class reward such as a movie, a 
stoiy, a popcorn party, cr an extra rec^ is earned when a 
predetermined number of points or marbles is reached. 
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Some writers such as Jones and Jones (16) and Cuiwin 
and Mendkr (4) are skeptical of Assertive Discipline, claiming 
diat there is rebrively Uttle solid research to support the pnc^ram. 
In addition, these authors believe that As^rtive Discipline 
demands compliance but does not help students develop 
self-control and problem-solving skills. These are serious 
considerations; the teadier who employs Assertive Discipline 
should keep these limitadons in mind. The final section of this 
chapter reviews several approach^ to helping students develop 
self-control and probltm-^lving skills. 

BEYOND PREVENTION— HELPING STUDENTS 
IMPROVE THEIR BEHAVIOR 

Even the most skillful application of prevenrive tech- 
niques will not eliminate all problem behavior, and it is likely 
that at least one or two students in almost any classioom may 
require more concerted efforts than those just described. This 
seaion explores frameworks to help us imderstand why students 
may engage in persistent misbehavior. Then it considers several 
approaches to man^ng such misbehavior. 

Why Students Misbehave 

Having some understanding of why students misbehave 
can help us cope with difficult smdents and plan long-term 
strategies for working with them. Fortunately, there are several 
a>mplementary frameworks for understanding misbehavior that 
many teachers find useful; brief descriptions of these follow. 

Dreikurs' Four Goals of Misbehavior 

Rudolf Dreikurs and his colleagues (6) suggest that a 
small percentage of students find it difficult to meet their needs 
for recognirion and appro\^ through appropriate school 
behavior and may misl^ave to accomplish goals of attention, 
control, revenge, or withdrawal. 
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We can determine a student s gpal of misbehavior by 
observing the behavior as well as our ovm reactions to the 
student. For example, attention-oriented students often misbe- 
have to gain reco^ition &om adults even if the recognition is less 
than positive. These students may talk out of turn, continually 
ask for help, or make inappropriate comments. Frequendy we 
respond to their misbehavior by giving them attention in the 
form of reprimands because we may feel annoyed and frustrated 
with their constant interruptions. Tliis inadvertent attention can 
reinforce the misbehavior. 

CoKfrol-oriented students often refiise our requests and 
defy our authority. They may view deftance of our requests as a 
wiy of asserting dieir own power, and fiequendy en^ge us in 
what Dreikurs refers to a" a "batde of the wiUs." These students 
often make us feel threatened and angry, and a natural response 
may be to try to force the student to comply with our requests. 
While such efforts may occasionally work, they often simply 
escalate the battle of the wills and result in angry conftontadons. 

Reuenge-oriented students are less concerned with atten- 
tion or control. Instead, their goal is to inflia emotional or 
physical pain on others through put-dovms, name-calling, or 
defacing property. The ftmdamental perspective of revenge- 
oriented students is that they feel pain and anger in themselves, 
which they in turn create in others through their behaviors. Not 
surprisingly, nrvcn^-oriented students often make teachers feel 
hun, and they may respond to these students with thr^ts, 
.sarcasm, or anger. Such response may confirm the student's 
belief that revengefiil behavior is acceptable and cwmmon. 

The final goal of misbehavior is withdrawal or assumed 
disability. Students with this goal have given up on school or 
specific subjects, bdieving they can't learn, and they develop an 
implicit contract with many teachere that states, "Don't expect 
anything from me and I won't bother you." Assumed-disability 
student may passively rraist our eflPorts to engage them in 
learning based on their belief that they are incapable. 

19 
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Drdkuis cautions us to examine our own feelings and 
zeactions to students who display the four behavior patterns 
described and to try to avoid Ming into the Mowing vicious 
cycles: (1) constantly responding to die inappropriate bdiavior of 
the attention gener, (2) engagii^ in confrontations and battles of 
the will with the control-oriented; (3) responding to the 
revenge-oriented with sarcasm or puniriveness; and (4) giving up 
on the assumed-disability student. 

Kohlberg's Stages of Moral Development 

A second us^ framework for understanding misbehav- 
ior is provided by Lawrence Kohlbeig (17), whose stage theory of 
moral development builds on the work of Jean Piaget (20). Like 
Piaget, KoUberg views moral devebpment as a gndual 
unfolding process beginning with the premoral child whose 
condua is guided more by the fear of punishment or the prospect 
of obtaining rewards or pleasure than by an inner sense of what 
is morally appropriate or h< Ipfiil. In school, such children folbw 
rules and procedures to avoid punishment or receive rewards or 
fevors. Students typically move on to the amvenmnal level of 
moral development where they may look to peers and significant 
authority figures to guide their conduct. Thus, conventional- 
level students may observe rules and pro«dures to avoid censure 
or to win the r^pect of peers and significant others. The high^t 
level of moral development involves the establishment of an 
internalized set of ethics or beliefs. At this stage, students are able 
to clearly articulate rather complex reasons for making decisions 
iuTOlving moral principles. 

Although Kohlberg's stage theory of moral development 
is not universaUy accepted by developmental psychologisK, the 
framework may help teachers to develop appropriate manage- 
ment strategies for difficult children. For example, premoral 
students can be found at any age level and need very clear rules 
and limits; they usually profit from rewards for behaving 
appropriately and completing work on time. Th^ same 
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students nay misbehave when the learning activity is ambiguous 
or when the rules for behavior have not been dearly spelled out. 
In describing their efibrts with students at the premoral level, 
many teachers say they have to spell out exacdy what they want 
a student to do, when it is to be done, what the reward will be for 
completing the task, and what the consequences will be for 
misbehavior. 

Kohll^rg's firamework also cautions us regarding the use 
of an overly restrictive classroom management prc^ram if we are 
to help students move to higher levels of moral development. 
Teachers who are too controlling may reinforce their authority 
and gain student compliance but may not esablish conditions 
that promote student problem solving and further moral 
development. This a>ncem is quite similar to the argument 
i^ainst Assertive Disdpline put forth by Curwin and Mendler 
(5). Indeed, Assertive Disdpline may be very useful with students 
at the premoral levd as an effective means of making rewards and 
consequences crystal dear. Once a r^sonable measure of student 
compliance is obtained, however, the program should be 
abandoned or altered significantly to help students learn 
problem-solving skills. 

Biophysical Considerations 

A final framework looks at misbehavior from a biophysi- 
cal perspective, it recognizes that some student misbehavior may 
be caused by physiological problems. Students with various forms 
of seizure activity as well as those who are hyperactive would fit 
into this category. Of late, there has been an increai^ in the 
number of students labeled as having attention-deficit disorders 
(2), and it is generally believed that such smdents have minimal 
central nervous system damage that makes it difficult for them to 
focus thdr anention. Many of thrae students are also over?.ctive 
or hyperaaive, which makes it difficult for them to remain still 
for long periods of time or to exercise complete fine motor 
control. 
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While not all student misbehavior am be explained by 
the three frameworks just reviewed, these and similar frameworks 
can help us bener understand and respond to student misbehav- 
k>r. The following pages examine specific management strate^es 
teachers have found useful in their work with students who meet 
many of the behavior patterns just fiescribed. 

Strategies for Managing Misbehavior 

The author has conducted numerous workshops and 
training programs with da^room teachers to identify effective 
strategies for students whose misbehavior could be explained by 
one or more of the frameworks identified. The foUowing list is 
based on ideas from classroom teachers; students of behavior 
management such as Jones and Jones (16), Wolfgang and 
Glickman (24), and Drcikurs, Grunwald, and Pepper (6); and 
the author s own ocfi^rience as a teacher and consultant. 
Although the list focuses on responses to attention-, control-, 
revenge-, and withdrawal-oriented students, many strategies also 
apply to students with attention-deficit problems and hyperactiv- 
ity, as well as to tho^ at the premoral level of development. 

For attention-oriented students: 

• Give these studems your attention when they are 
behaving appropriately. "Catch them being good" and 
give them praise or recognition during th«e moments. 

• Find ways to give students rox^ition through 
legitimate dassrrom responsibilities and jobs. 

• When students talk too often or ask too many 
questions, ask diem privately to identify how many 
times they will need to talk out or request help during 
a given le^n or time period. Then, ask them vo keep 
track. Praise these students for keeping within their 
established quotas and then encourage them to 
decrease the quota. 

• Provide primary grade children with a limited number 
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of chips or tokens for a certain behavior, such as asking 
a question or talking out. Each time the student 
engages in the behavbr. he or she gives a chip .o the 
teacher. The chips xrve as a concrete reminder to limit 
certain behaviors. 

• Avoid responding to attention-getting students engag- 
ing in mild forms of misbehavior, whenever possible. 
Instead, praise or recognize other students for their 
helpful behavior. 

• Seek out a moment or two each day just to relate to the 
studenL This will help some students understand that 
you are interested in them as individuals and that they 
may not have to engage in inappropriate behavior to 
gain your attention. 

• Anticipate the needs of attention-oriented students and 
include them in the lesson. For example, if you know 
that a student enjoys making humorous comments at 
the beginning of seatwork activities, ask the student if 
there is anything he or she would like to say or 
contribute that may make everyone laugh. 

For control-oriented students: 

• Avoid arguments. As Dreikurs warns, we need to take 
the "sails out of the wind" of control-oriented 
students. Such students cannot win a battle if we 
simply choose to walk away from the potential 
confrontation. 

• Give reasonable choices. Allow some choice in what 
assignments need to be done (e.g., "You may do any 
five of the ten problems."), where the work is to be 
done (e.g., "You may vrark at your desk or at a 
worktable."), or how the work is to be done (e.g., 'Tou 
may work alone or with a panner). 

• Find ways to give Intimate control and responsibility 
to these students. Make them line l^ders or tutors for 
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younger students. 

• Use a "broken record" technique for students who 
continually challenge the rules. Without getting ai^, 
simply restate the rules or procedures, giving no other 
explanations. Repeat this each time the student 
challei^es. 

• Control the iim» you will engage in debate vvith a 
student. If die snident is getting argumentative about 
an assignment or a grade, end the discussion by telling 
her/him you cannot take time now to talk but that you 
can be available later. 

• Est^lish and maintain dear limits and osn^uences. 
For example, incomplete work must be made up after 
school, during recess, or at home. Carry out conse- 
quences or limits in a calm, matter-of-fea manner 
using additional techniques such as the broken record. 

• Develop contracts. Meet widi a student privately and 
negotiate the specific behaviors you want to see each 
day, as well as the amount and quality of work you 
expect on a daily or weekly basis. Specify rewards and 
consequences for meeting or not meeting the condi- 
tions of the contract. Encourage the student to help 
you formulate each aspect of the contract to promote a 
spirit of working t(^ther. 

For revenge-oriental students: 

• Undemand the revenge-oriental smdent's basic mis- 
trust and anger toward others as well as the need to hurt 
others through put-downs and other acts. 

• Relate to the smdent with respca and encouragement 
when the smdent demonstrates appropriate academic 
or social behavior. 

• Attempt to build the smdent s self-«>tcem by r«x5gniz- 
ing and promoting positive abilities and skills. 

• R^ize diat revenge-oriented students may be wary of 
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relationships. Understand their need for distance and 
do not owrpraise. 

• Respond to revenge-oriented behavior in a calm 
manner. Araid malung direats and ^ving out punish- 
ments on the spur of the moment. Instead, develop a 
dear set of consequences for certain misbehaviors 
before they occur and carry them out firmly, but 
cahnly, indicating that hurting others cannot be 
tolerated. Do not cany a grudge, and tiy to begin the 
next day or class period with a dean slate. 

• Give more attendon to the injured student, verbalizing 
out loud that students sometimes hurt others becau% 
they fed hun and upset. 

For withdrawal-oriented or assumed-disability students: 

• Maintain your enthusiasm and belief that the Studenr 
can learn even though the student may insist diat he or 
she is unable to learn. 

• Encourage and reward small bits of improvement. 

• Employ games, contracts, progress charts, and other 
motivational devices to keep learning exciting. 

• Encourage the student to demonstrate his or her 
knowledge by using oral reports and oriier vehides that 
do not tequiie high levels of reading, writing, or math 
skills. Try to increase the student's level of involvement 
in all activities by building on strengths. 

• Remember that assumed-disability students believe 
they can't learn and often convince other adults. Aroid 
becoming discouraged and giving up on the student. 

Each of these strate^es has proven useftil for diiferent teachers 
because it provided a way to avoid falling into the vicious cycles 
described earlier. 
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Systematic Reward Pwgrams 

Despite the value of the stiat^es just reviewed, a few 
students with problem behavior may require more systematic 
approaches such as those provided by structured reward 
programs. The following ps^ review several p.^grams that 
r^ukr classroom teachers can readily apply to improve the 
behavior of individual students. 

Systematic Feedback 

Feedback or knowledge of one s performance can be a 
powerful mothrator. Many students who are somewhat aware of 
their misbehavior and who can understand specific obj^ves 
established for them (e.g., "Finish at least 10 math problems 
during a math period." "Talk out of turn no more than twice per 
discussion period.") are often interested in knowii^ how well 
they performed th»e objectiv«. Thus, we am tell students how 
they performed a range of behaviors, such as how many words 
they spelled correcdy, how many math problems they completed 
in a given rime period, or how often they remembered to raiK 
their hand before talking. We can provide this feedback by 
keeping a tally of a pardcular behavior and then telling the 
student at the end of a class period how he or she performed. This 
information can then be recorded on a chart, graph, or other 
device so the student s performance over several days or weeks 
can be viewed and compared. 

Another form of feedback is a gpod behavior chan or 
checklist that is completed by the teacher or by the teacher and 
smdent. Charts such as the one presented in Figure 2 list the key 
behaviors die teacher is tiying to promote as well as a rating 
indicating how well the smdent performed each objcrtive. Good 
behavior charts can be reviewed at Ic^cal points such as the end 
of a class period or morning. The teacher may spend a brief 
moment reviewing the behaviors with the student and then enter 
the appropriate codes on the chart. 
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Figure 2 
Good Behavior Chart 
Student - Date 

1 . I completed my reading seatwork by 1 0: 1 5. 

2. I stayed in my seat during seatwork time (9:30- 

10:15 

3. I lined up for recess without pushing, running, or 

hitting. 

4. 1 raised my hand before talking during science or 

social studies. 

Key: 3 = Excellent work! All tasks or behaviors were com- 
pleted. No teacher reminders were needed. 
2 = OK. Most work v^as done or the behaviors were 
followed most of the time. A few reminders were 
needed. 

0 = Needs Improvement. Only some of 2 work was 
done or the behaviors were followed only some of the 
time. More than six reminders were needed. 



Students can take increasing responsibility for complet- 
ing charts as their skill and motivation improve. At the beginning 
of a feedback or charting prc^ram, the teacher may complete all 
ratings or information to ensure consistency and accuracy. 
Students can gradually take an increasing role in this process 
until, finally, they rate their own behavior with the teacher 
endorsing die student's self-rating. The use of student self-rating 
has been found to be a powerful tool in helping students improve 
their behavior at both the elementary and the junior high school 
leveb (19, 23). 

Rewarding Positive Behavior 

While feedback alone may be a strong enough motivator 
to improve student behavior, additional incentives often need to 
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be applied. Cenainiy a logical place to start is by prodding wann 
praise and encouragement to the student (or appropriate 
behavior as you are completing a good behavior chart or other 
feedback device. Additional incentives such as special privileges 
may also prove helpful. For example, a student might earn a 
privilege such as computer time, 10 minutes to play a game with 
a friend, or a library pass for demonstrating appropriate behavior. 

Privileges should he awarded according to a carefully 
designed plan. First, the teacher idendfies specific behaviors the 
student should demonstrate or reduce; then the teacher discusses 
these as well as possible privilege privately with the student so 
that a dear agreement or contract is developed ("After your 
sji^ing is completed you may listen to a record." "If you earn 1 5 
points on your daily report can!, you may play a game for 10 
minutes at the end of das.")- As a general rule, privileges should 
be oflfered as soon as possible after the desu-ed bshavior occurs, 
which is usually at the end of a dass period or at the end of a 
morning or day. As students achieve success with a privilege 
pn^ram, they may work for more long-term rewards, such as a 
spedal activity period or field trip. 

Coordinating Reward Programs 
with Parents and Special Educators 

Whenever powible, feedback and reward programs 
should be coordinated with special edu(^tion personnd and 
parents. Spedal educators may add valuable insight into which 
behaviors should \x identified for improvement and may also be 
able to provide additional coaching, support, and incenriv^ to 
help the student perform th^ behaviors. In addition, spedal 
educators may be in a position to provide certain rewards and 
privilege — such as time to watch a video, or a bag of 
popcorn — that would prove disruptive in a large classroom. 
Thus, in some cases, a completed good behavior checklist may be 
sent to the special educator on a daily basis with that teacher also 
reviewing the chart and providing the reward. 
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Good behavior chans such as the one shown in Figure 2 
can be easily adajned ibr use as daily home-school notes, which 
may have a powerful impaa on student behavior (13). To initiate 
a home-schobl note prc^ram, a phone call or a conference with 
the parent should be conducted to determine whether the parent 
is interested in receiving daily feedback. Assuming there is 
paiental interest, specific procedures should be darified such as 
how often the note is to be sent home, what the parent should do 
if the nur e is not received, and what types of incentives should be 
used. The author's experience suggests that these programs often 
g^erate an immediate improvement in student behavior, 
provided the teacher is consistent in sending the note home and 
the parent is consistent in applying rewards. Rewards can come 
in the form of an allowance program, with each point earned 
having a monetary value such as four or fiiv cents, or a daily or 
weekly privilege program. For example, the smdent may earn 
nightly TV time or a weekly trip to a fast-food restaurant by 
earning a predetermined number of points at school. 

Home-school incentive programs are not always success- 
ful. They will have little, if any, impact on student behavior if the 
parent is not interested or does not follow through on a regular 
basis. Moreover, caution is indicated if there is suspicion that the 
smdent comes from an abusive home, because the parent may use 
Icss-than-perfert notes as an excuse to punbh the student. 

PROMOTING PROBLEM SOLVING AND ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION— MOVING FROM COMPLIANCE 
TO COOPERATION 

Thus far we have examined strategies designed to 
understand and contain student misbehavior. For example, we 
can minimize the impact of the control-oriented student by 
avoiding unnecessary batdes of the will, providing some choice 
and opportunities for responsibility, and, if necessary, designing 
a reward and/or home-school incentive program. While these 
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stiat^es can be quite ef)eaive, they are limited in that they are 
d»igned to bring alx>ut compliance without teaching students 
important new problem-solving and social skills. This section 
examines several strategies designed to develop these cridcai 
skills. 

Developing Problem-Solving Skills 

William Gla^r (10, U) asserts that students need to 
experience a sense of ?^pomibility and involvement in solving 
problems and that teachers vidio simply administer rewards and 
punishments may deny smdents valiuble learning experience. 
To accomplish this sense responsibility and involvement, 
Glasser proposes that teachers engage misbehaving students in 
dialogues that follow a procedure in which the teacher (1) meets 
privately with the student to discuss, in a supportive manner, the 
misbehavior that has cxxurred; (2) asks the student to identify the 
misbehavior and then consider how the behavior is afFecring the 
student or class; (3) Kdps d:e student work out a specific plan 
rc^rding more constructive behavior the student will employ 
when similar situations arise; (4) develops with the student a set 
of rewards or cx>nsequences for enacrting or ^ling to enact the 
plan; and (5) reviews the plan periodic^y. revising it as needed 
with the student's assistance. 

Teachers who have successfully used this technique do 
not conducnt a problem-solving conEzrence when the student is 
upset, but, instead, wait for a more appropriate time. In addition, 
they do not accept general plans, such as "Next rime I'll do 
better." Rather, they insist on specific details — such as "Next 
rime I get frustrated, I will raise my hand for help instead of 
crumpling up my paper and throwing it." — and then carefiilly 
monitor student progress. 

Glasser advocates a similar procedure for teaching 
problem solving to the entire class through classroom meerings 
that are designed to solve everyday problems affecting the groups. 
Once a problem is identified and understcx>d, su^^rions from 
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students are soUdted and discussed, with the teacher and class 
arriving at an agreeable solution. Typical problems for classroom 
meeungs may involve how to cope with name-calling, how to use 
free time, how to give and get help, and how to deal 
constructively with fitisiration. 

The entire class, as well as specific students with behavior 
problems, may also benefit from general traii.ing in solving 
interpersonal problems and using self-control. For example, 
students could be presented with common problems such as 
those listed in Figure 3. After a problem is described, students 
could be asked to identify and describe construaive solutions to 
the problem situations. Selected students am then be asked to 
demonstrate or role play these solutions. 

As with any new skiU, repeated practice is necessary, since 
many students will have had litde or no experience with 
problem-solving techniques. Indeed, some students may initially 
r^pond in an impubive or cavalier manner. Thus, classroom 
m^tin^ and other fr>rms of problem-solving activities need to be 
introduced frequendy to help students learn the skills and apply 
them. 

Developing Prosocial Skills 

Closely relat«l to problem-solving skills is the develop- 
ment of specific S(x:ial and self-control skills. Many students with 
behavior problems lack specific skills, such as knowing how to 
share materials, to ignore the misbehavior of others, to cope with 
name-calling, to make an apoio^, or to accept help or 
constructive criticism, widiout getting upset. Often, it is the lack 
of these skills rather dian poor academic performance that makes 
mainstreaming such smdents an uphill batde. 

A relatively new area of focus is the development of social 
skills through direct instruction techniques of modeling, guided 
practice, reinforcement, and discussion (12, 14). For example, in 
the Jackson, Jackson, and Monroe program (14), the skill of 
handling name-calling and teasing is first careftilly described by 
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Figure 3 



Sample Discussion and Role-Piaying Questions 
to Facilitate Problem Solving 



• Everyone makes a difference in this class. Name something 
you said or di*j to make this a good class to t}e in. 

• You are working on some matfi problems and are confused. 
You raise yc»ur hand for help but the teacher says she is 
busy and asko you to wait. What are two helpful things you 
can do? 

• Your friend asks you to join a club. To get into the club, you 
have to steal something and bring it to a meeting. You doni 
want to steal. Describe how you would feel and demon- 
strate what you would say to your friend. 

• You are walking across the room and someone trips you. 
You are not sure whettier it was an accident. Demonstrate 
what you would say and do to avoid a fight. 

• Joe and Sara are spelling partners and they want to help 
each other get a high score on the next test. Identify three 
ways they can help each other. 

• Name a problem you are trying to solve and tell what you 
might do to solve the problem. 

• You are working hard at your desk and the person behind 
you keeps kicking the back of your chair. Show a helpful 
way you would ask this person to stop. 

• You accidentally knock something off someone's desk as 
you are walking by. Show what you would say and do to 
avoid angry feelings. 

• GK e an example of a time when you misbehaved to get 
attention from an adult. 

• Give an example of a time when you did something that 
helped another adult. 



From Glass, R.. Cooperation— A Game to Develop Social and Problem- 
Solving Skills Through Cooperative Learning Procedures (Farmington; 
University of Maine at Farmington, Center for Cooperative Learning, 1989). 
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the teacher and then modeled through one or two demonstra- 
tions. To check for undersmding. students are asiud to identify 
the important heha^dors demonstrated by the teacher. Guided 
practice is then provided through a series of brief role-playing 
episodes in whidi students must em{:4oy the skill. To promote 
transfer, studenQ discuss the value of the skill, as well as 
alternative strategies if they employ the skill and it does not bring 
about satislactory results (e.g., if a student tries to respond 
constructively to name-calling or teasing and continues to be the 
objea of ridicule). In addiuon, students receive applicadon 
assignments to try specific skills at home or in other situations at 
school. Finally, the teacher provides praise and other forms of 
reinforcement as students apply the various social skills. 

The development of social and problem-solving skills will 
be greatly enhanced if smdents have an opportunity to put them 
into acuon on a daily basis. A powerful strategy for the 
development of both academic and sodal skills is to organize 
learning acriviries that require snident interaction and coopera- 
tion (15, 22). In cooperative learning, students work together in 
small, heterogeneous groups to achieve a common academic goal 
such as the completion of a worksheet, assignment, or project. 
Cooperative learning groups can become a critical setting for 
students to practice and further develop a range of group 
participation and problem-solving skills. A detailed discussion of 
cooperative learning approach^ appears in Chapter 7. 

SUMMARY 

It is clear that there is no formula for the instant 
resolurion of problem behavior. However, it is suggested that 
three broad faaors be considered when designing a management 
program for students with behavior problems. First, it is 
important to consider general classroom management ap- 
proaches in an effort to prevent problem behavior from 
occurring. These efforts will influence all smdents and take into 
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account the knowledge that students with behavior problems 
seem to ftmction more effectively in dear, well-organizoi 
classrooms. A second factor extends beyond the well-managed 
classroom and focuses on developing frameworks ibr understand- 
ing and man^^ng die problem behavior of sp^fic smdeno. The 
third factor suggests that teachers go beyond seeking compliance 
and help students develop social and problem-solving skills. 
Focusing on these three areas will bring benefits to all students* 
not just to those who are y:^ed exceptional. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Describe a student who demonstrates behavior problems in 
your dasstoom. What does the smdent do? How does he or she 
make you eel? How do you typically respond? What impaa 
do your respond have? 

2. What additional strategies for attention-, control-, revenge-, or 
withdrawal-oriented students have you found useful? 

3. What specific strat^es do you use to help your students 
understand dassroom rules and procedures? What areas might 
need further development? 

4. Describe a daily fcidback sheet or home-school procedures 
you have used with a difficult smdent or might now use. 

5. Describe effective ways you have worked with a special 
educator or school psychologist to assist a student with 
behavior problems. What problems did you experience? 
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Chapter 2 



TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN WITH MILD SPECIAL 
NEEDS IN THE REGULAR 
CLASSROOM 

by Charles M. Lyons 

Charles Lyons ^ints out that reguiar classroom 
teachers are cbsest to the child, and their importance 
in both planning and implementing pn^ms for 
elementary-age students with mild handicaps is 
essential Group mana^ment of children includes 
respect, caring hewing establishing structure, and 
talking with students. Dr. Lyons discusses three 
processes that are critical in the development of sound 
classroom pntgrams for serving these students: (1) 
defining the role of the classroom teacher on the child 
study team, (2) preparing a regular classroom for 
teaching students with fecial needs, and (3) 
managing learning in diverse groups. 

If it is true that good group pedagogical techniques are 
truly functions of the entire classroom environment, then it must 
follow that there are clarly identifiable elements in that 
environment that contribute to the creation of what Fritz Redl, 
almost 50 years ago, called the therapeutic milieu. 

The establishment of such a setting is a process that must 
be s^, when viewed historically, as differentiated from the 
management of the system. This chapter argues that the gap 
between establishment and management of classroom plans for 
mildly handicapped children must be closed. R^ular classroom 
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teachers are do^t to the child, and their (xntiality to both 
planning and operadonalizing programs is seminal to the 
achievement of successfiJ outcomes. Three primary processes are 
critical in program development; each is treated separately here. 

THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
ON THE CHILD STUDY TEAM 

The child study team has responsibility for collaborative 
decision making regarding program planning for children who 
are exceptional. For purposes of th'is discussion, yfc are interested 
in planning for those children whose needs are such that 
treatment in the regular classroom, with the use of supple- 
mentary aids and services, is a reasonable expectation. 

School systems that are seriously committed to the 
education of mildly handicapped children in r^'lar classrooms 
are characterized by smaller classroom size where handicapped 
children arc included; by additional classroom personnel; by 
subs&mdal commitments to the education of r^ular classroom 
teachers about children with sf^al needs; and by increased 
supply budgets, including computer budgets that realistically 
reflect the use of newly emerging technologies in the instruction 
of children with sj^al needs. 

The decisions that make the difference between effective 
and ineffective regular cla^^room instruction for children with 
special needs arc made by the child study t^m. In my experience, 
however, far too commonly the critical decisions that determine 
the degree to which the classroom serving the exceptional child 
is truly a therapeutic milieu are primarily driven by the 
contributions of those who knew the child only very briefly prior 
to the team mating and who will have litde or nothing to do 
with the child after the team reach« its decisions. In fact, one 
could, I suspect, quantifiably verify an inverse relauonship 
between daily proximity to the child and d^ree of influence on 
the child study team. That is, the closer one is to the child under 
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discussion, such as a parent or teacher, the le^s influeroe one is 
likely to haw on the team's outcome. Conversely, those who 
know the chUd less well, but who cany a more highly valued 
status, such as administrators or clinicians, are likely to play a 
substantial, yet subde, role in disenfianchising teachers and 
parents and thus dominating the decision-making process. 

It is, therefore, a^uable that the first, and perhaps most 
important, step in planning effective instruction for the 
special-needs child in the regular classroom is the influential 
participation of the regular classroom teacher in the child study 
team meeting. It is here, for example, that both classroom 
teachers and parents, those most clearly indispensable partners in 
the education of children, ought to be establishing every detail of 
the special-needs child's dassr£M)m pla^ment. This often 
involves a process that, for some, will seem out of charaaer and, 
consequendy, very difficult. For instance, regular classroom 
teachers must l:^in to — 

1 . refiise to accept statements by diagnosticians, about a 
given child, that they believe to be inaccurate; 

2. demand a lay translation of clinical languaj^ that they 
do not understand. When teachers are not clear about 
the language used by specialists who have evaluated 
the child, they have been effectively disenfranchised 
from die system; 

3. refuse to accept support system arrangements for the 
integration of a child with special needs when they are 
convinced that the arrangement will lead only to 
dumping, not mainstreaming. 

It has been my experience that teachers can accomplish these 
three objective without rancor, bitterness, or adversarialism. 
They can achieve them with the highest d^ee of civility and 
professionalism. Classroom teachers have not, historically, asked 
such questions or made such demands. The change will certainly 
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be obvious to cveiyonc present. It b worth the effort, however, 
because change at this point in the process is otherwise not likely 
to occur. 

Finally, I regularly advise teachers that a very important 
way to influence child study team decisions in ways that will 
re»iit in improved r^idar classroom conditions for main- 
streamed students is to assure that their position on the 
important instructional issues is reflected in the minutes of the 
meeting. If that does not occur, then they should file a minority 
repon. By either of these actions, teachers convey their serious 
doubt diai the program, as proposed, can be eflfectWely delwered 
in the tegular classroom setting. This has a dual effea: first, it 
normally aligns parents with the dassroom teacher who is seeking 
^eater supfwrt services; and, second, it protects the teacher in the 
event that parents challenge the school later, through the due 
process mechanism available to them, regarding the efficacy of 
their child's program. 

PREPARING YOUR CLASSROOM FOR THE 
INCLUSION OF CHILDREN WITH SPECL\L NEEDS 

It »ias ahvays struck me as interesting that authors write as 
if most classrooms have not had children with special needs all 
along. Naturally, they have. Until the past decade, however, we 
have not made a systematic, longitudinal effort to determine how 
we might manipulate the classroom environment to maximize its 
potential to operate most effectively for children with mild 
special nmis. 

"Within the classroom setting, three techniques seem to 
have been most effective in developing empathy for children with 
special needs. This empathy, when fully developed, truly sets the 
stage for effective integration. 

1. Simulation Exercises. Activities that place nonhandi- 
capped students in situations that simulate the 
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handicapping conditions of scudens in your class 
have proven to be veiy effective on a broad basis. 
These are easily implemented and several suggesdons 
are available from the Council for Exceptional 
Children (1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091-1589). 

2. Cooperative Learning. Children teaching children is 
increasin^y rea>gnized as a helpful way to foster 
communication, collaboration, and understanding 
among students. The proximity within which the 
smdents must work for all to be successfiil operates as 
a functional n^net, drawing them all closer together. 

3- Discussion Following Neutral Stimuli. The use of 
group discussion, paired with a stimulus that does not 
pertain penonally to any of your students, but to 
which many of your students can relate, is often a 
strong inducement to the creation of empathy in your 
classroom. For example, a commercially available 
videotape portraying children with learning disabili- 
ties, or a group reading of children's literature 
portraying a child with mild learning problems, will 
generate much discussion and promote substantial 
understanding. 

Special su^estions for videotapes include: 

The ABC's of Teaching Disabled Children 
American Federation of Teachere 
555 New Jersey Avenue 
Washington, DC 20001 

Learning Disabilities: First Hand 
Professional Research, Inc. 
930 Pimer Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60202 
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Classrooms as Systems 

In our analysis of group settings, the notion of the 
classroom as a system, in which balance must be maintained for 
the system to function efficicndy, is very different from the 
tiaditional view of classroom management. In die traditional 
peKj^aive, classroom management was viewed from a child- 
centered patholc^cal petition. That is, management problems in 
classrooms were viewed as direcdy attribu'uible to the deviant 
behavior of particular children vv^o were, in turn, seen as 
patholt^ical. In the i^fstemic position described here, systems are 
seen as pathologiad, with the negative outcomes of that 
pathology being displayed throi^ individual members of the 
system. Of course, in schools several systems merge: family 
systems, community systems, and school systems are all funaions 
of the life of each member of the classroom group. Teachers have 
litde ability to influence those factors that arc external to the 
classroom setting. They do, however, have enormous ability to 
influence what happens when all the systems converge in the 
setting of the school. 

Maintaining Systemic Balance 

Negotiating one's way through the human maze that 
comprises the typical classroom setting involves the development 
of a plan that meets bodi the immediate and the long-term needs 
of all members o^ the system. Identification, then, of the needs 
that appear to be most common to children will be the first step 
toward the development of an interactional pattern that will 
permit those needs to be met. 

For the purpose of the discussion, I wish to su^^t three 
primary elements that may be seen as essential to the 
establishment of balanced classroom environments that, in turn, 
maximize the opportunity for children with special needs to 
deploy cognitive resources most efficiently. The singular impor- 
tance of these elements cannot be overstated. 
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1 . Structure. By structure, I refer to the establishment of 
dear boundaries. In dealing with children, lines of danarcation 
are critically imponant. While this is an important undertaking 
with all children, I have found it to be essential in diose children 
who might best be referred to as "emotionally fragile." 

The issue of boundary establishment extends beyond 
teaching children >sdiat is not jxrmitted in the classroom. The 
environmental balancing act called group management demands 
that children's need for structure be met by us through several 
points, only one of which is the articulation of what is not 
allowed. Additionally, it is important for children to know, for 
example, what sallowed. Further, children seem to do best with 
clear signals indicating the beginning of the class day, the end of 
the class day, and important transition points within the day. 
Children, in sum, should never be placed in a position where 
they find out where the boundaries are only by crossing them. 

2. Predictability. Not to be confused with boring! I think 
it possible to be predictable without assuring a sbc-hour daily nap 
for your students. Predictability is an essential element in 
maintaining low levels of anxiety in your group members. In my 
experience, I have found that the relationship between anxiety 
levels and behavior is as stable as a law of physics; with young 
children, high anxiety levels guarantee the produabn of high 
levels of acting-out behavior. 

Children will generally work more efficiently in groups 
when they are able to assure themselves that nothing is going to 
happen with which they will be unfamiliar. Unfamiliar things, 
particularly those unfamiliar events that appear, to the child, to 
be personally threatenmg to him or her will increase anxiety to 
intolerable levels. The classroom environment, now subjected to 
what might weU be termed "anxiety overload" from as many 
sources as there are children in the room, soon collapses as its 
adaptational mechanisms collapse. The result is usually a very 
disconnected classroom. While it may be arguable that any 
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classroom is constantly in a transitional state merely because 20 
to 30 people cariy their "emotional baggage" into that setting 
daily, nevertheless there are limits to what the system can tolerate. 
It would be appropriate, therefore, to consider the notion of a 
group anxiety level that is tolerable, and then to consider 
defining, classroom by classroom, the point at which a lack of 
predictability drives the anxiety level past the limits wherein 
behavior is considered acceptable. Once that limit has been 
passed, the classroom environment can no longer normally be 
considered to be conducive to the good mental health of children 
or teachen. 

3. Consistency. Discussions of consistency seem always 
to become entwined vnth discussions of predictability. They arc, 
nevcrdieless, quite different. If predictability refers generally to 
the expecation that a certain response will be evoked by a 
specified stimulus, then consistency refers to the expectation that 
the scenario, as described, will occur vrith maximal frequency 
upon presentation of the same srimulus. Children must know 
that X generates y. That is predictability. They must also know 
that it will virtually ahvays happen just diat way. That is 
consistency. 

Commonly, teachers respond to this notion of perpemal 
consistency by arguing, correcdy, that to be so consistent is not 
to be human. In fact, they point out, as fallible beings we bring, 
on our hest days, often uneven temperaments to the classroom. 
How then, they ask, can I ask for such perfection in terms of 
consistency? The answer, of course, is self-evident. Since it is 
human nature to be, to some degree, inconsistent, then a certain 
maigin of inconsistency is seen as the standard by which all 
consistency is measured. In other words, one need not be perfect 
to maintain the primacy of consistency; one need only not go 
beyond the margin of error that can be expected to serve as the 
norm. When one does, anxiety leveb and consequent acting out 
will surely occur. 
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BEYOND SYSTEMIC BALANCE 

The three elements just described cannot wait for 
implementation in dassrooms. ^yond these, however, the 
cffbctive management of children in groups in ways that allow 
them to leam most effectively is dependent on the development 
of a long-term model of interaction that facilitates authentic 
communication during troubled moments within the classnx>m 
setting. In my work with teachers, we have settled on a model 
that genuinely embodies the principles of authenticity in 
relationships. This model is premised on the position that 
significant "therapists" in schools are classroom te^^ers. 

The Elements of Effective Communication with Children 

1 . Decoding. Decoding refers to tiie process of interpret- 
ing messages from children. It include both the "surface" 
message (the literal translation of what the child said) and the 
"other" message (what the child really meant but could not bring 
him/herself to say). Adults generally respond only to the surface 
mess^, thereby never receiving the actual content the child 
wished to convey, but what was transmitted in the guise of the 
surface m^sage. 

The chance of erring in the interpretation of the "other" 
message may be high. The teachers with whom I work and I, too, 
have found that an error in decoding usually shows itself to exist 
shortly after beginning the second or third step in this process. 

2. Responding Empathetically. An erapathetic response 
is one in which the receiver of the message responds with a 
communication that transmits a message to the child that he or 
she is highly valued, that his or her predicament is understood by 
the listener, and that the listener is ready to help the child help 
him/herself. 
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3. Clarifying. Clarifying is the process of leading 
children through a discussion of what rea^ happened to cause 
whatever predicament they find themselves in at the moment. 

This is a particularly imponant exercise because it implies 
that children must confront themselves with the reality of their 
own role in the causal chain. Through the teacher's prompting, 
thi child must re-create and "walk" him/herself and the teacher 
through the event. Many of our most emotionally fragile children 
have become very adept at "lying to themselves." Our job is 
either to confirm their righteousness or to enable them to 
confront the delusions they have created to meet their needs. 

4. Problem Solving. In this, the final step in this 
conversational process, we help children speculate on how they 
might have handled things differendy. We hope, as a result of this 
exercise, that our children will make better choices the next time 
they are confronted with similar circumstances. 

FINAL THOUGHTS 

Group management of children is a process that is 
simpler than most academics would like to have us believe. The 
issues treated here — respect, caring, helping, structure; talking 
with, not talking to — all can be accomplished successfully with 
children by teachers who have the personal qualities that permit 
and even encourage them to engage groups of children in sincere 
interaction. There are no graphs, no charts, no stickers, no candy, 
no coupons to cash in — although I readily acknowledge the value 
of all those extrinsic reinforcers in cenain situations. Those 
situations, however, and their extrinsic responses are, I submit, 
transient. The interpereonal communication model, established 
in an atmosphere of structure, predictability, and consistency, 
will pay systematic rewards to last children a lifetime. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. The author ai^es for a new approach to the child study team 
for the regular clasroom teacher. In raising the issues he 
would like teachers to raise in that forum, aren't teachers 
taking substantial risks in terms of challenging the traditional 
decision makers? What could be the potential cost of this? 
What could be the potential benefit? What are the ethical 
issues involved and how might they be resolved? 

2. The notion diat the primary therapists in schools are really 
not those people whose roles are defined as therapist 
(counselors, social workers, etc.) but are classroom teachers, is 
clearly different fi-om our traditional view. What constitutes 
school-based therapy and who can best cany it out? 

3. If the author is correct in his assessment of the demise of the 
perceptual deficit hypodiesis, why is it that we sec some 
students improve when they are treated, individually or in 
small groups, with perceptual motor training? Could dicre be 
an explanation that is unrelated to the perceptual motor 
training itself, but is still a plausible rationale? 
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Chapter 3 



ASSESSING STUDENTS WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS: CURRENT AND 
EMERGING PERSPECTIVES 

by Libby G. Cohen 

Libby Cohen stresses that assessment is critical in the 
planning and delivery of instruction. AUhou^ the 
assessment of students with special needs is repUated 
by federal and state laws, the classification of students 
into categories, accorMng to handicapping (vndition, 
has received much criticism. Emerging trends point 
toward a closer link between assessment and 
instruction through the use of curriculum-based 
assessment. 

Why is assessment important? Assessment plaj^ a crucial 
role in the planning and delivery of instruction. The curriculum 
that is taught, the instructional approaches that are used, the 
instructional goals that are developed, and the instructional 
nr>acerials that are used are all affected by the assessment process. 
The results of assessment determine which students are eligible to 
receive special services, the development and planning of 
individual goals, the evaluation of these goals, and when students 
exit education. 

This chapter provides an overview of several different 
types of a^essment activities that are used in making educational 
decisions about students with special needs. It discusses the major 
components of federal Iqgislation r^aiding the classification and 
assessment of these students. It also explains curriculum-based 
assessment, an emerging trend in the evaluation of students with 
special needs. 
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DEFINITION OF ASSESSMENT 

According to Salvia and Ysseldyke (14). assessment is 
"the process of collecting data for the purpose of (1) specifying 
and verifying problenw and (2) making decisions about students" 
(p. 5). Five types of decisions can be made: (1) screening and 
identification, (2) classification and placement, (3) insimaional 
planning, (4) determining pupil prog?«ss, and (5) program 
evaluation. 

THE EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN ACT 

The assessment and classification of children is highly 
regulated in the United States. The Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act, more commonly referred to as P.L. 
9^ -142, passed by Congress in 1975, mandates activities that 
schools must undertake in order to serve children with 
handicaps. 

In the school year 1987-88, there were 3,485,088 
children in the United States who were classified as handicapped 
(21). According to P.L. 94-142, the following categories are 
defined as handicapped: deaf, deaf-blind, hard of hearing, 
mentally retarded, multihandicapped, onhopedically impaired, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, specific learning disability, 
speech impaired, and visually handicapped. The largest catego- 
ries are learning disabled, speech impaired, mentally retarded, 
and emotionally disturbed (21). 

Although the classification of students into categories and 
their placement into special education have been criticized, 
almost all state special education laws parallel the federal law. An 
emerging trend is that some states, while reporting students on a 
cat^orical basis to the federal government, do not categorize 
smdents for placement into special education. 

P.L. 94-142 contains major provisions regarding the 
testing and assessment of students who may have special needs: 
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1 . T&ts and evaluation materials must not be racially or 
culturally discriminatoiy. 

2. Before the child can be placed in a special education 
program, a complete individual evaluation of the 
child's educational needs must be undertaken. 

3. Tests and evaluation materials must be administered 
in the child's nathre language, unless it is not fisasible 
to do so. 

4. Tests and evaluation materials must be administered 
by trained personnel. 

5. Tests and other evaluation materials must be 
validated for the purposes for which they are used. 

6- Tests and other evaluation materials must assess 
speciBc areas of eduoirional need, not just those that 
provide a single estimate of intellectual functioning. 

7. Tests and evaluation materials are administered to 
best ensure that when a test is administered to a child 
who is impaired, the test results will accurately reflect 
the child's apritude or achievement level rather than 
the child's impaired sensory, manual, or speaking 
skills (except where those slcills are the factors that 
the test purpons lo measure). 

8. More than one instrument must be used. 

9. A multidisciplinary team must evaluate the child. 

10. The child must be evaluated in all areas of the 
suspeaed disability including, where appropriate, 
health, vision, hearing, social and emotional status, 
general intelligence, academic performance, com- 
municative status, and motor abiliries. 

11. The child must be reevali^tcd every three years 
unless the parents or teachers request an evaluation 
sooner. (Adapted from P.L. 94-142, Federal Register, 
pp. 42496-97) 
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SHOULD STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS BE 
CLASSIFIED? 

Within the past few years, the classification of students by 
handicapping condition has recewed a great deal of criticism. In 
a review of the literature on assessing students who are 
handicapped, Ysseldykc (23) wrote that althougji federal law and 
most state laws mandate the classification of students, there is no 
psychometric approach that reliably differentiates students into 
categories. In addition, the classification and placement of 
students into categorical groups is not a logical, usefiil, or 
acceptable practicx. 

Classificadon of students can also pnxiuce harmfiil side 
effects {10, 13). Just the act of labeling a child can be deleterious. 
When children are labeled diey may feel stigmatized. Labels may 
also give rise to the self-fulfilling prophecy in which teachers and 
parents may rai^ or lower their expectations of the student 
depending on the label. And labels may unfairiy discriminate 
among cerain racial and ethnic groups. 

Research conducted at die University of Minnesota 
initially examined the assessment pro<^ for students who were 
labeled learning disabled (24); the results raised strong criticisms 
of current special education assessment practices. Among their 
conclusions, the researchers found that 

the special education decision-making process is one in 
which a student is referred, often for vague and subjective 
reasons; automatically tested, often with technically inade- 
quate devices; usually placed by a team meeting; and is the 
object of decisions made less on data than on subjective 
teacher or student variables and on inconsistent and indefen- 
sible criteria. (24. p. 87) 

STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Standardized tests are typically used to assist in making 
assessment decisions. These tests are abo known as norm- 
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referenced tests bemuse the Kx>re$ are ba^ on the avera^ 
performance of a norm group. Test pubUdiers develop the test 
qtiestions and administer the test to a large ^up of students 
called the standardoation ample or the norm group, which has 
been carefully selected to represent certain demographic charac- 
teristics such as gec^phic location, race, ethnic group, gender, 
grade in school, and age. Because standardized tests are developed 
to ^dlitate the making of comparisons between students, diey 
are us«l in special education to make screening, placement, 
diagnostic, and classification decisions about students. 

Many aidcisms of norm-referenced standardized tests 
have been raised within recent years. For example, they may be 
biased toward certain cultural groups, minorities, and those to 
whom English is a second language (7, 19, 22). TTie results of 
standardized tests may not adequately measure prior experiences 
or indhridual learning styles (12). Commercially published 
norm-referenced tests in academic areas may not adequately 
measure the contemporary approaches m the teaching of reading, 
mathematics, science, and other academic areas. According to 
Shriner and Salvia, "Special educators should no longer accept 
the results of standardized achievement tests unless they have 
been demonstrated to match a student's curricula" (16, p. 248). 



CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTS 

Criterion-referenced tests compare a student's perform- 
ance with a specified criterion, not with the performance of other 
students. For example, when assessing a student's reading skills, 
a criterion-referenced t^t provides information on how well the 
student performs in relation to specified curriculum objectives or 
goals. 

Despite the attractiveness of criterion-referenced tests, 
they too have been criticized for several reasons. Smith (17) 
believes that they do not tell us how a student or^izes 
information or process^ it. Because the results of criterion- 
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referenced testing provide only information on which oirricu- 
lum objectives were met and which ones were not met, the 
teacher is left wondering about the effectiveness of die 
instruction or intervention that was provided. In addition, many 
commeicially published criterion-referenced tests share a similar 
criticism of standardized tests in that many items may not 
a>rrespond to the curriculum. 

CURRICULUM-BASED ASSESSMENT 

An emerging trend, curriculum-based assessment direcdy 
links what has been taught widi the assessment process. 
Curriculum-based assessment is "the practice of obtaining direct 
and frequent measurement of student j^rformance on a series of 
sequentially arranged educational objectives derived from the 
curriculum used in the classroom" (1, p. 234). Marston and 
Magnusson (11) stated that its primary purpose is to assist the 
instructional process. 

Curriculum-based assessment puts teachers in a central 
role in the assessment process (1). As Tucker pointed out: 

Curriculum-based assessment (CBA) is the ultimate in 'leach- 
ing the test." because the materials used to assess progress 
are always drawn directly from the course of study. Thus, in 
CBA reading level and reading ability are assessed by having 
the student read material from the school's own curriculum 
(20, p. 200). 

Curriculum-based assessment is attractive because teach- 
ers can develop, administer, and score the test instruments. 
Because the teacher knows the curriculum and because the 
curriculum-based assessment instmment has been developed by 
the teacher, the test provides a direa link to instruction. The 
teacher can thus use the results of the testing to determine the 
benefits of instruaion, to modify instruction, and to develop 
new instructional goals. Some curriculum-based instruments can 
be 'ised to make placement, grouping, and referral decisions. For 
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fiinher infonnation, readers may want to examine books and 
journal articles cited in tlie References by Tucker (20), Gickling 
and Thompson (9), Dcno (3), Germann and Tindal (8), Shinn 
(15), and Deno and Fuchs (4). 

The use of curriculum-based assessment can be compared 
with variations on a theme (2). It is not just one approach to 
testing and instrucrion. B«:ause curriculum-based as^tsment is 
an attractive alternative and adjuna to norm-referenced stan- 
dardized testing, teachers n^ay want to develop their own 
instruments. As previously mentioned, there is not just one 
approach to thb type of a^essment. First, a ^ncral approach to 
ckveloping a curriculum-based assessment instrument will be 
discussed. Then, a specifit: approach, curriculum-based measure- 
ment, will be described. 

A ^neral approach to constructing a curriculum-based 
assessment instrument consists of five steps (see Figure 1): 

1 . Idenrify the purpose of the curriculum-based assess- 
ment instrument. This may be to measure achieve- 
ment, determine instruaional needs, screen students, 
or diagnose or place students. 

2. Develop test specifications or curriculum objectives. 
The teacher should develop test specifications that 
specify the content, the cognitive operations that the 
student will be asked to perform, the response types, 
and the level of proficiency that the student will 
demonstrate. As an alternative, teachers can specify 
the curriculum objectives that will be tested. 

3. Construct the test items; review and, if necessary, 
revise the test. 

4. Administer the test. During the testing, the classroom 
should be quiet, free of distractions, well lighted, and 
comfortable. 

5. Develop norms or graph performance. If the test is to 
be used for classification and placement decisions, it 
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must be normed. Teachers should consult an intro- 
ductory statistics book for norming procedures. If 
instructional progres is monitored, student perform- 
ance can be ^phed. 



Figure 1 
Steps in Constructing a 
Curriculum-Based Assessment Instrument 



Identify the purpose 

a. screening 

b. diagnosis 

c. instructional planning 

d. placement 



1a. Identify group to whom it 
will be administered 



2a. Develop test 
specifications 



OR 





'2b. Develop curriculumX 
objectives ^ 



3. Construct test items and revise 



4. Administer CBA instrument 



5a. Develop norms 


OR 


5b. Graph performance 





From Cohen, L. G. "Development of a Curriculum-Based Assessment 
Instrument." In A Practical Guide to Curriculum-Bftsed Assessment for 
Special £ducators.edneti by L. G. Cohen and J. Spruill, 1990, Courtesy of 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield. Illinois. 
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CURRICULUM-BASED MEASUREMENT 

Curriculum-based measurement is a specific approach to 
curriculum-based assessment that has received vnde attention (3, 
4). This approach is characterized by direct, frequent, and 
repeated measures across various curriculum ar^. Abundant 
research has supported the reliability and validity of measures of 
diese instruments in reading, spelling, written expression, and 
mathematics (3, 5, 13). 

Procedures on how to d^elop, administer, and score 
curriculum-based measurement instruments have been devel- 
oped for diese four areas. With this approach, reading fluency 
(speed and accuracy of reading) is measured. To develop a 
curriculum-based measurement instrument in reading, the 
teacher prepares two copies of a reading passage (which the 
teacher randomly selects from the student's own reading book), 
one for the teacher and one for the student. The teacher says to 
the child: 

When 1 say "start." begin reading aloud at the top of this page. 
Read across the page (derrionstrate by pointing). Try to read 
each word. If you come to a word you don't know, I'll tell it to 
you. Be sure to do your best reading. Are there any questions? 
(15. p. 239). 

While the student reads, the teacher follows along in the 
teacher's copy of the reading material, indicating any words that 
the student reads incorrecdy or with which the student has 
diflTiculty. After one minute, the student is asked to stop reading. 
The total number of words read correctly is the student's score. 
Words that have been mispronounced, substituted, or omitted 
are considered errors and are »'ot counted. It is recommended 
that the teacher measure the student's reading ability several 
times a week, using this procedure (15). 

Written expression is measured by a story starter that the 
teacher has developed. The teacher directs the student as follows: 
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I want you to write a story, t am going to read a sentence to you 
first, and then I want you to write a short story alxjut what 
happens. You will have one minute to thinlt about the story you 
will write and then have three minutes to write it. Do your best 
work. If you doni know how to spell a word, you should guess. 
Are there any questions? (15, p. 240) 

The student is then told to think about the story starter 
for one minute and then to be^n writing. The student is 
instruaed to write for three minutes. There are four ways to score 
the writing sample: (1) count the total words written, (2) count 
die words spelled correoly, (3) count the total number of letters 
written, and (4) count correct word sequences (a correct word 
sequence is at least two words that are joined that are spelled 
correctly and that are grammatically correct) (15). 

In spelling, the teacher can choose a list of words from a 
spelling list or from the student's reading materials. The words 
are dictated, individually or to a group of students, for a period 
of two minutes. The teacher is instructed to pause for 10 seconds 
between words for students in grades 1 to 3 (the total number of 
words dictated will be approximately 12-13); to pause for 7 
seconds for students above grade 3 (the total number of words 
dictated will be approximately 17-18). The student s score is the 
total number of words spelled correaly or the number of correct 
letter sequences (15). 

To construct a curriculum-based measurement test in 
mathematics, the teacher selects problems from curriculum- 
related materials. The t^^^t can be a single skill probe or a multiple 
skill probe. The student is instructed to b^in work and not ro 
skip around, and to stop working after two minutes. The 
student's score is the total number of correctly written (and 
answered) digits (15). 

With the curriculum-based measurement approach, the 
teacher administere the tests two ro three rimes a week and graphs 
the student's performance. By frequendy measuring perform- 
ance, instrucrion can be modified to meet the instructional needs 
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of the student. But this approach has been critidzed becau^ it 
stresses the isolation of skills rather than emphasizing the learning 
process. And the use of graphs, whidi represent learning in a 
linear fashion, is an oversimplification of the learning process and 
the assessment of this learning. However, it may be motivating to 
the learner to be able to visualize progress in the form of a graph. 

CAUTIONS AND CONCERNS 

Curriculum-based assessment is an alternative to tradi- 
tional methods of testing. But Taylor, Willits, and Richards (18). 
while recommending its use, raised important concerns about 
this method. They believe that curriculum-based assessment 
(CBA) is appropriate — 

If the curriculum on which CBA is based is valid 

If the curriculum on which the CBA is based represents the 

needs of the special education student 

If the CBA instrument can be developed to yield reliable and 

valid results 

If limitations are acknowledged or additional research is 
conducted regarding the curricular areas for which CBA is 
appropriate 

If limitations are acknowledged regarding the use of CBA as 
a comprehensive assessment approach 
If careful attention is given to properly training users of CBA. 
(18. p. 20) 

While curriculiun-based assessment is not without its 
problems, this approach to measuring student learning is 
appealing. It is the practice of good instructional techniques. It 
directly links assessment to what has been taught and to planning 
and modifying what should be taught. Instruments can be 
developed for different areas of the curriculum. Most impor- 
tandy, it is very useful in planning and modifying instruction for 
students with sp^ial needs. 
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OTHER ASSESSMENT APPROACHES 

In addition to the use of nonn-referenced standaidized 
tests, criterion-referenced tests, and curriculum-based assess- 
ment, there are many other ways to coUea information about 
student performance. These include other types of teacher-made 
tests, unpublished tests, student interviews, classroom observa- 
tions, raring scales, clinical judgment, and diagnostic teaching. 

When should these different approaches be used? The 
answer is, it all defends on the purpose of the assessment aaivity. 
When classification, identification, and placement decisions must 
be made, a norm-referenced smndardized test should be used. For 
planning instruction, determining pupil progress, and evaluating 
the program a variety of instrumene can used. This chapter 
has discussed three of th^ activities: standardized testing, 
criterion-referenced testing, and curriculum-based assessment. 

Among the many usefiil books diat discuss assessment 
activities, the following are recommended: 

Board of Education for the City of Etobicoke. Making the Grade. 
Scarborough, Canada: Prentice-Hall of Canada, 1987. 

Evans, S. S.; Evans, W. H.; and Mercer, C D. Assessment for 
Instruction. Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 1986. 

Goodman, K. S.; Goodman, Y. M.; and Hood, W. J. The Whole 
Language Evaluation Book. Portsmouth, N,H.: Heineman, 1989. 

Guerin, G. R., and Maier, A. S. Informal Assessment in Education. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Mayfield, 1983. 

PREFERRED PRACTICES 

Based on emerging trends, teachers are encouraged to use 
the following preferred practices relating to assessment: 

1. Maintain confidentiality of information about stu- 
dents. 
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2. When referring students, adhere to the 1^ require- 
ments found in P.L 94-142, state laws, and local 
policies, regarding evaluation of students. 

3. Refer students for special education evaluations only 
after modifying and adapting instructional, environ- 
mental, and ecolo^cal conditions. 

4. Frcquendy assess and monitor the performance of 
ALL your students. Direcdy link instruction with 
asKssment. 

5. After modifying or adapting instruction, assess in 
order to detemiine whether the mcKliBcations have 
benefited the student. 

6. Provide frequent feedback of progress to the student 
and to the parents. 

7. Be aware of alternatives to standardized testing. 

8. Use a variety of assessment approach^ including 
curriculum-based assessment, standardized testing, 
interviews, and observations. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Reflect on your school's current policies for classifying and 
identifying students with special needs. What reconrnieinda- 
tions would you make w improw the polici« and the 
process? 

2. In what ways is the classification of students by handit^pping 
condition harmful? Beneficial? 

3. Compare the curriculum and textbooks that your smdents use 
with the standardized tests that are administered to them. 
What are the differences and the similariti«? 

4. How could curriculum-based assessment be useful to you? 
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Chapter 4 



STUDENTS WITH MILD HANDICAPS 
IN SECONDARY CLASSROOMS 

by Jo Anna Spniill 

BuOding on the previous chapters, Jo Anna SpruiU 
examines the mainstream academic experiences of 
adolescents with mild learning handicaps. She 
presents common characteristics of secondary students 
with mild hamUcaps and compares these to the 
demands of mainstream academic classes. She also 
explores general accommodations that can he made 
in classrooms through coUahoration among fecial 
education and regular education teachers. In addi- 
tion, she describes specific instructional strategy that 
have proven effective with special education and 
other bw-achieving students. Finally, she recom- 
mends that students with learning difficulties be 
given the opportunity to acquire and practice basic 
skills and learning strategies within the context of 
regular classroom content. 

By far the commonest educational placements for 
secondary level students with learning handicaps are in main- 
stream classes with typical peers. Frequently, mildly learning 
handicapped students can be distinguished from nonhandicap- 
ped students on the basis of deficits believed to interfere with 
academic functioning, including language ability, academic 
achievement, ftmctioning related to memory, attention, and 
perception, and die appropriateness of their social behavior (12). 
At times, however, the variance between these populations is not 
adequately explained. Aldiough mildly handicapped students 
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derive many benefits from mainstream placements* they often 
need special assistance from regular teachers, support teachers, 
and tl^ peers. When these suppon structures are in place, 
mildly handicapped students thrive, but when the students are ill 
prepared and inadequately supported in their classes, they may 
assume passive or defensive postures throughout their main- 
stream experiences. This chapter de^bes stratc^es that the 
secondaiy teacher can use when teaching student who are mildly 
learning handicapped. 

There are several reasons why students with disabilities 
are included in mainstream classes. At this point in histoiy when 
society is experiencing a technological revolution, jobs require 
technical, problem-solving, and literacy skills as never before. 
Most individuals will need postKa>ndary job training or 
education in order to develop the skills n«xied to earn an 
adequate living. Preparation at the secondary level that tak^ 
place in integrated environments is the most realistic and 
effective preparation for future activiti« in integrated settings, 
such as college, technical school, and competitive employment. 

The transition from secondary schools to postsecondaiy 
education is a particularly difBcult one for smdents with mild 
learning handicaps, and the outcomes have not been g^K>d. Few 
of these students continue their education l^ond high school, 
and of tho^ who do (mainly students at technical or trade 
schools), very few complete training (20). Students who are 
inteiested in postsecondary education should have at l^t fifth 
and sixth grade functional skills in reading and mathematics by 
the ninth grade (14), average or better than aver^ verbal 
intellecmal ability, and the skills and opportunities to take a 
modified schedule of college preparatory courses. In general, 
learning handicapped smdents have not fared well in academic 
mainstream courses. A study of report cards of ninth grade 
learning-disabled smdents revealed that 74 percent of the 
students earned grad» of D or less in social studies, 69 percent 
had D or less in science, and 63 percent D or less in health. It was 
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discouraging to learn that the overall grade aver^ for ninth 
grade learning-disabled (LD) students was .99 on a (bur-point 
scale (20). 

Some reasons for the difBculties bw-achieWng students 
have in academic courses may be found in the frequent mismatch 
of learner characteristics with the infonnation-proccssing condi- 
tions found in many classrooms. laming handicapped students 
often faxx the challei^ of learning new information without the 
knowledge base that facilitates new learning. They must monitor 
a wide band of information sources that are presented m various 
forms and on various levels of intensity. They are expected to 
come to class prepared with equipment and ready to discern, 
among the plentiful and rapidly changing stimuli, hints and clues 
that will guide them in preparing for examinarions and other 
assignments. Furthermore, students need well-developed social 
comprehension and oimmunicauon skills to gain assistance, to 
present themselves in an appealing manner to teachers, and to be 
socially acceptable to their peere. Uaming handicapped students 
frequently number these abilities among their areas of weak- 
nesses. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSROOMS 

The characteristics of typical classrooms may contribute 
to the difficulties that students with mild handicaps have in 
secondary schools. Instruction often consists of teacher-directed, 
whole-class, individualistic and competitive activiti« (20). 
Frequendy, several events are occurring simultaneously. Many 
classrooms are dominated by student-initiated social interactions 
(17). Some students come to school with an agenda formed 
primarily by their person*! issues. The classroom becomes an 
additional arena for playing out reactions to family or 
developmental concerns. In a recent study of classroom 
interactions (17), students demonstrated numerous strategies for 
taking the fociw off academic tasks, for getting assignments that 
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prexnt a low level of risk, and for arran^ng ample opportunities 
to socialize. 

In general, we may portray classrooms as multidimen- 
sional, unpredictable, and frequendy torn by conflicting personal 
agendas. There is litde opportunity for students to interrupt the 
mass processing system that makes up a dassriKim (5). Students 
with certain abilities are more successful than others in 
n^tiating the classroom terrain. Those who can exercise 
perceptual selectivity, who can prc^ess information rapidly, and 
who have a good sense of timing, the patience to attend to 
unsrimuladng sources of informarion, and the motivation to 
resist social interactions are most likely to meet with success in 
mainstream classrooms (5, 17). Mildly learning handicapped 
students who take mainstream courses commonly lack these 
characteristics. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS WITH MILD 
LEARNING HANDICAPS 

Some recent :::udies of learning handicapped secondary 
students help tj explain why they have such a difficult time in 
mainstream classrooms. An analysis of die National High School 
and Beyond Study (9) found that 2.7 percent of die sample 
self-identified as mildly handicapped. Th^ smdents reported a 
significandy higher incidence of problems widi self-image, locus 
of control, and contacts with the law. At the classroom level, the 
typical learning handicapped student is believed to be "a passive 
learner who comes to class ill-equipped for the l^on, goofis off 
during about 40 percent of class rime, follows teachers' 
procedural directions, avoids giving information, and seldom 
volunteers a comment or asks a question" (19, p. 10). 

Academic Behaviors 

In r^ard to academic pursuits, a picture emerges of 
mildly handicapped secondary students as poor at organizing 
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materials, taking notes, identifying main ideas of written and 
spoken information, following direaions, and completing and 
turning in assignments (2, 19). As writers (8), these students 
exhibit difficulty in planning and generating text. While they 
produce very brief essays and frequently omit story endings and 
conclusions to aigumen^, dbiey do include a fair amount of 
irrelevant and unneeded material. Analyses of the written 
products of learning handicapped students suggest a major deficit 
in attending to the fK>int of view and needs of the reader (8). 
Their deficits in written expression on the level of mechMiics, 
(e.g., letter and word fbrmadon, spacing, fluency), their 
below-average listening skills, and their slow rate of processing 
easily accoimt for weaknesses in note-taking. 

The mismatch between dassioom characterisrics and 
demands and the charaaeristics of l»ming handicapped 
students is quite dear. Secondary teachers rate attendance, 
completing assignments, and showing an interest in learning as 
most imponant for success in their courses, while LD students 
display hi^er rates of absenteeism, fewer completwi assign- 
ments, and poor attention to information swurccs (20). 
Classrooms are charaaerized by simultaneous occurrences and a 
variety of information source requiring selectivity in in- 
formation processing. These smdents, on the other hand, tend to 
be passive learners, poor organizers, and inadept note-takers. In 
addition, LD students have trouble recognizing imponant 
information and expr^ing information in written form. It 
appears that there is ample reason for concern about the quality 
of the mainstream experience for secondary students with mild 
handicaps. 

GENERAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR STUDENTS 

If students are to reverse their trend to plateau 
academically at an early secondary level (sixth to eighth grade), 
the goals of mainstream placements must go beyond socialization 
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to target basic skill de^opment and improvement in learning 
strat^es. There are many aca>nmiodations that can be made at 
die secondary level to improve the academic leamii^ outcomes 
of smdents with mild handicaps in mainstream classes. These 
accommodations fit into several eateries: collalwrative activi- 
ties, administratis arrangements, and support smictures. Thb 
section describes steps secondary educators can take to improve 
the opportunities students have to prepare themselves for 
fMjstsecondary education, vocational training, and employment. 

CoUaboraHon 

G>Uabotation is a key element in instmctional delivery to 
students in mainstream classes. Counselors and special educators 
join in communicating to classroom teachers the students' 
bdia^oral and learning characteristics and the academic goals 
and recommendations a>ntained in the students' Individualized 
Education Plans (lEPs). Mainstream teachers should know the 
important details of the students' academic strei^jths and 
wraknesses, interests, and preferred methods of expression. 
Teachers also must know how to assist students to prepare for 
their postseconckry goals. 

R^ular and special education teachers may collaborate in 
using curriculum-based assessment (CBA) to determine appro- 
priate mainstr^m placements and to plan the support students 
will need. CBA instruments may consist of reading passages 
randomly chosen from textbooks used in taigeted mainstrram 
courses. The results can be used to determine the suitability of a 
text for specific students and to aid staff in preparing and 
supporting smdents for mainstream classes. To assess fluency and 
skill in written expression, prospective mainstreamed smdents 
will listen to a lecture and take notes, or they may simply write for 
three minutes after reading a story starter and thinking for one 
minute. The closer the assessment task to how the skill will be 
used in mainstream class», die more ^id the as^ssment results. 
After smdents' performances have been compared to those 
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obtained from assessment of a group of typical studene, a 
support plan is devi^ for students as needed. 

Administrative Arrangements 

Administrative arrangements refer to the components of 
instructional delivery that requite planning and approval from 
school administrators, such as class configuration, team teaching 
assignments, and modifications to curriculum content and 
evaluative procedures. Some school systems have had success 
with team teaching between special and regular teachers for 
classes of 1 5 to 25 students with average to low-averagp academic 
skills. Team teaching appears to increase student time on task, 
provide opportunities for individualizing instruction, and in- 
crease students' chances of receiving feedback and additional 
instruction without interrupting the progress of the curriculum. 
The team teaching component has also been successfid between 
two regular education teacher with the same number of 
students. 

At times it is important to develop flexible approaches for 
assignment of grades and credit. Sometimes tests are modified to 
meet the needs of individual students by restating questions, 
reducing the number of choices in multiple-choice questions, 
and changing the location or form of test pr«entation. It may be 
necessaiy, at times, to modify the course requirements for credit 
to suit the needs of individual students and the goak and 
objeaives stated on their lEPs. As long as administrators feel 
comfortable that mildly handicapped students are profiting from 
their mainstream experiences and that the modifications make 
these experiences possible, they are usually agreeable to crrative 
arrangemr its. 

Support Structures 

Mainstream teachers often rely upon special education 
teachers to support the special needs of sa^dents who are taking 
their courses. The support may take several forms, including 
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leaming stiat^es instruction, tutoring, and preparation of 
advance organizers and other specialaed materiab. A leaming 
strategies curriculum, such as that developed at the University of 
Kansas (1), teaches students to write well-structured paragraphs 
and edit them, to apply a systematic approach to textbook study 
and probieni wiving, and to prepare for tests. Often, leaming 
strategies instruaion is undertaken in a resource room sening 
and dien applitd to assignments in mainstream courses. The 
collaborating teichers evaluate students' performances and make 
adjustments as needed. 

Another form of support is tutorial assistance to aid 
students in completing a^gnments, preparing for tests, and 
comprehending difficult concepts. Tutorial assistance is typically 
supplied by special education teachers or trained peer tutors. The 
special education department may also supply specialized teaching 
materials, such as audiotapes of texts and other books, advance 
organizers, study guides, and modified teaching materials. 

The success of mainstream placements often depends 
upon the strength of the colUborarion between regular education 
and special education, the creativity and appropriate.iess of 
admiiiistrarivc arrangements, and die eflfeaiveness of support 
stmctures developed for mildly learning handicapped students. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

In the classroom, it is the teacher's job to promote 
student behaviors that foster academic achievement. New 
learning that builds on past learning is faciliuted through 
repetition, elaboration, and reorganizarion of information (7, p. 
531). Teachers can also aid achievement by assigning tasb that 
motivate involvement, hold the students' attention, and require 
active processing of information. While some student charaaer- 
istics, such as short-term memory, spatial concept ability, and the 
ability to eng^e in thinking that goes beyond the unmediate 
context, may be individual givens, other student characteristics 
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can be altered. These characteristics include the effectiveness of 
their kaming strat^^, their ability to use suppon structures, 
and the extent of their subject-related knowledge (7). Teachers 
can help students become aware of and manage more successfully 
their study skills, support opportunities, and personal resources. 
Teachers can also manipulate the learning environment. A 
dassroom environment that promotes achievement is one that is 
warm and encouraging, promotes friendships and support, has 
little noise and interruptions, provides easy access to the teacher 
and materials, and focuses primarily on academic msks (7). 

Effective Instructional Techniques 

According to Brophy (cited in Christenson, Ysseldyke, 
and Thurlow [4]), instructional eflfectiveness requires that 
teachers master many teaching techniques and acquire the 
knowledge and skills to select and use specific techniques at 
appropriate times. The following instructional laaors are among 
those identified through research as critical to learning by 
students with mild handicaps: 

• Ambitious, but reasonable, stated goals; 

• Clarity in identifying for students the performance 
expcaations; 

• High rate of opponunities for correct responses by 
students; 

• High rate of and efficient use of time-on-task; 

• Continuous teacher monitoring of progress and 
feedback to students; 

• Seatwork that is explained, justified, and monitored by 
the classroom teacher, 

• Frequent and appropriate evaluation; 

• Explicit feedback on accuracy of student responses 
and, if negative, specific steps for correcring their 
performance; 

• Use of effective motivational techniques, such as 
challenges and reinforcement; 
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• Le^ns plans that follow the model for ditect 
instruction; 

• Use of advance organizers (study guides, oudines) and 
summaries (oral or written); 

• Instruction in the use of memory aides (imagery, 
elaboration, mnemonics); 

• Student oqjlanarions of and strategies for problem 
solving (4). 

Although this list is not exhaustive, these strat^es have been 
repeatedly identified as sound instructional praaices. 

TEACHING LESSONS 

There are many acrommcKlations in planning les^ns 
that teachers can make to benefit low-achieving students in their 
dassiooms. If students are to make significant gains in basic skills, 
mainstream teachers must do more than present subjea matter, 
they must also provide students an opportimity to releam and to 
practice basic skills and appUcarions related to readii^ writing, 
and numerical calculation. A direct mstruaion lesson structure is 
effective in transmitting information to students and in building 
specific academic skills. Teachers may provide students wth 
supplemental opportunities to proc^ inforaiation through 
rehearsal, reorganization, and elaboration activities. At the 
practice stage, cooperative learning groups provide an opportu- 
nity for low-achie^dng student to receive support and reteaching 
from their peers. Finally, compensatory accommodations in 
presenting information, doing evaluations, and assigning grades 
make mainstream classrooms viable alternatives for students with 
mild learning handicaps. 

Lesson Structure 

The direct instruaion lesson structure is consistendy 
correlated with academic achievement for low-achieving students 
(5, 13) and is appropriate for use in introducing curricular topics 
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and teaching specific skills. The direa instruction lesson fbnnat 
has the following sequence: 

1. Gain the learner's attention. Verbal prompting may 
include remarks like "Look here." "Listen." "let's 
begin," A satisfiacrory aiterion for maintaining 
stu'^ent involvement in teacher-directed activities is 
90 percent task engagement. 

2. Review relevant past learning. Establish a link 
between new information and what students already 
know. 

3. Communicate the goal of the lesson. Low-achieving 
students \&an best when t«ichers briefly state what is 
being learned, why it is important, and how it relates 
to other learning. 

4. Model the skill to be learned. Steps should proceed in 
small increments, with explicit instructions and 
exaggeration to hi^ilight critical fixtures. 

5. Prompt for correct response. EfFecthre teaching 
includes guided practice with prompts and feedback 
to elicit correct responses. 

6. Check for skill mastery. Students perform the 
behavior under close suj^rvision with no prompting. 

7. Close the lesson. Review the skill and discuss wlwt will 
be covered in the next lesson (6). 

Lessons based on this sequence are particularly effcaive for 
presenting factual information and vocabulary and for teaching 
problem-solving strategies. 

Opportunities for Practice 

Many students with learning difficulties need extra 
opponuniries for rehearsal, reorganization, and the elaboration 
of concepts and information in order to commit them to 
long-term memory. One means of rehearsing is through 
whole-class drill activities, teacher- or student-led small group 
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aaivitics, or taped lessons for a seleaed group of students. 
Students also learn through exercises that involve reorganization 
of essential ideas and information. These exercises may take 
many forms: reteaching by peers, restatement of notes onto study 
guides, or paraphrasing and distilling information to its critical 
content. Another approach to committing information to 
long-term memory is through elaboration of ideas during 
application activities, such as participating in group projects, 
preparing for and writing essays, debating, and making in-class 
presentations. 

Grouping for cooperative learning is a technique that has 
received attention as an eflfective means of meeting general 
classroom goals while supjfx)ning low-achieving students in the 
mainstream environment. Through this approach students are 
assigned to heterc^eneous groups, are instructed in the goals and 
procedures for cooperatively completing assigned tasks, and share 
equally in the evaluation and grading process. These groups allow 
advanced students to benefit from assuming the role of facilitator 
or teacher. Low-achieving students may practice or may be 
retau^t content, as well as contribute to activities at their own 
ability level. Readers are directed to the literature on cooperative 
learning, especially the work of David and Roger Johnson (10) of 
the University of Minnesota and Roben E, Slavin (15). 

Compensatory Accommodations 

There is a place, as well, for compensatoiy accommoda- 
tions for students with handicaps in integrated programs. Many 
approaches have been developed, only a few of which are 
described here. Students frequently need help in gaining access to 
the curriculum content as it is presented in class and in textbooks, 
learning handicapped students may wish to tape lectures or 
obtain copies of lecture not« from nonhandicapped classmates. 
They may use volunteere to read the textbooks to them, or they 
may benefit firom listening to the texts on audiotapes. In 
addition, these students can be paired with a peer tutor or may 
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join a study group for test preparation. Pewonai computers are 
also playing a central role in supporting low-achieving students. 
They are used for motivating performance, supplying additional 
practice, aeveloping interactive problem-solving skills, and word 
processing. Computers assist students in composition through 
editing and rewriting capabilities and through programs that 
check spelling, grammar, and style. 

Students wth learning disabilities may need accommo- 
dations that go beyond altering the format of information 
presentation and technical supports. At times they vwU require 
accommodations to curriculum requirements, grading practices, 
and toting procedures. For some students it may be unrealistic to 
cxpea them to meet the foil range of curricular gpah. For these 
students, the educational planning team will identify from course 
objectives those that are appropriate for individuals. The 
planning team may also establish appropriate modified testing 
procedures and grading guidelines for individual students. 
Regular and special educatore coUaborare to implement sj^ial 
policies by adapting assignments and toting formats that focus 
the student's activities on the goals and level of learning that have 
been identified for that student. In this way, it is possible to 
individualize the mainstream experience for students as needed. 

ACADEMIC SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

Finally, it is important to note that mainstream courses 
present a nwior opportunity for mildly handicapped students to 
develop basic academic skills. Special education teachers and 
regular teachers can utilize this opportunity by embedding 
within the academic task structure instruction in and chance to 
praaice (1) listening skills, (2) comprehension of written matter, 
(3) written expression, and (4) problem-solving skills. Students 
whose abilities are at the lower end of the developmental 
continuum benefit fi-om skill instruction in the regular class- 
rooms because they require direct instruction, more-than-average 
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opportunities to practice, 4nd a structure in which to generalize 
their skills from training situations to functional usage. 

There are many steps teachers can take to improve 
students' oral comprehension of sub}ea matter (listening skills). 
They should present highly organized lectures and summarize 
ideas at the end. Teadiers can cue smdents to important 
information widi statements like "It is important for you to 
know," "Please take this down in your notebook," and "Pay 
sptcial attention because I may ask this on your test." Lectures 
should include some repetition, pauses to allow note-taking, and 
visual supplements, such as use of blackboard, overhead 
projector, and lesson oud'mes. Teachers should ask students to 
rate the comprehensibility of their lectures and make adjustments 
to their presentations several tim^ during a Kmester (2, 16). 

Teachers can help students improve their comprehension 
of written material by instructmg them to rrad for various 
purposes. They may read slowly and underline for comprehen- 
sion of main ideas, read italicized material and surrounding text 
to prepare for class discussions, and skim headings to prepare 
class assignments (3). Teachers may work in a small group format 
during which students and teacher take shared responsibility for 
processing text, finding information, and nwJdng notes (18). 
Slowly, the shared responsibility is shifted to students until diey 
take independent control of the academic task. In other 
situations, teachers may rewrite and reorganize materials, idenrify 
supplementary material on a simpler level (3), highlight key 
wokIs and phrases, and provide summaries, quesuons, and 
vocabulary lists. The rime involved in preparing these aids calls 
attention to the need for collaboration among special and regular 
teachere. 

Written expression is another skill that students must 
practice in order to improve. Because students with mild 
handicaps often foil to pay attention to the needs of the reader, 
they should be encouraged to consider their audience, identify 
the reasons for writing, and select content by its impact on the 
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reader (8). They should learn to develop a plan for what they 
intend to say and to continue the planning process into the actual 
writing phase (8). Teachers may provide a model hy demonstrat- 
ing how they would ask themselves questions, clarify ideas, and 
organize and express their thoughts. Teachers may also present a 
gcid model by entering into a written dialogue with students. 
This dialogue, which may be in the form of a journal, can be 
meaningful written communication on any subject, including 
course-related content (11). The written dialogue process for the 
purpose of rewriting and editing class j»pers can alleviate using 
class time for conferencing. In general, teachers should imder- 
stand the role of direa instruction, effective mwieling, and 
frequent opportunities to practice skills in the development of 
wrinen expression by smdents with laming handicaps. 

Students with learning difficulties may be slow to acquire 
the problem-solving skills that they need to make progress in 
mathematics and science. By teaching problem-solving strategics, 
r^ular teachere can help their smdents gain access to higher-level 
course content. For example, they may devise and teach 
multiple-step problem-solving techniques such as the following: 

1 . Read the problem and clarify ambiguous or unknown 
word minings. 

2. Identify the question that the problem requires you to 
answer. 

3. Identify what is already known. 

4. Identify what is unknown. 

5. Assign letter name(s) to the unknown(s). 

6. Compose a sentence to describe the relationships 
among known (s) and unknown (s). 

7. Write the sentence (#6) as an equation. 

8. Solve the equation to answer the question (#2). 
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Teachers can demonstrate problem-solving strategies by 
verbalizing the steps they would take and dien working with their 
students to solve problems. The teacher gradually withdraws 
from the shaTKi responsibility, and the students move toward 
independent problem solving. Mathematics and science teachers 
may also teach students to use aids such as a multiplication 
matrix, calculator, or computer to solve problems. In general, 
low-achieving students need direct instruction, opportunities for 
g^id^ practice, aids to bypass areas of deficit, and a focus on 
functional applications of academic skills in order to develop 
e»endal skills. 

At the present time students with mild learning 
handicaps are experiencing difficulties throughout their school 
career and into adulthood. R«c^ch indicates l(^-than-optimal 
outcomes for these students when they take regular courses, 
generally high dropout rates, and rather discours^g job- 
keeping abilities. Currently we have the knowledge and 
technology to improve the goal outcomes for students with 
learning difficulties. This chapter has focused on the progress 
educators have made in developing teaching strategies and 
suppon structures for students who are in mainstream classes. As 
r^ular teachers and special educators improve their collaborative 
skills and work to infuse the praaices described here into their 
programs, smdents will have the support they need to turn their 
failures into a pattern of successes that will bring their goals and 
wishes within reach. 

TIPS FOR TEACIiERS 

1 . Assign seats to miltUy handicapped students that offer 
clear access to you and good visual and auditory 
reception. 

2. Develop a predioable class period schedule and use a 
variety of familiar activities. 

3. When creating cooperative learning groups, place 
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students with mild handicaps in groups with members 
who sac good facilitators. 

4. Whenever possible, check that students who need 
monitoring have recorded assignments in their 
assignment notebooks. 

5. Ask good note-rakers to carbon their notes for 
students who have difficulty taking notes. 

6. For multistep assignments, develop a system to check 
students* work at every level. 

7. Assign students to study in pairs for tests. 

8. Assign pairs of students to read aloud to each other 
those pass^es fix>m literature and textbcx)ks that are 
crucial to comprehension of conwnt. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. You have just learned from a special education teacher that 
one of your students has been identified as mildly learning 
handicapped. In what areas would you expea to collaborate 
with the special education teacher to improve the student's 
performance in your classroom? 

2. What arc common characteristics of students with learning 
handicaps? How might these characteristics affect learning in 
your classroom? 

3. What steps would you take to modify your instructional 
strat^es and assignments for a student in one of your classes 
who reads and comprehends text at a rate significandy below 
that of his/her cla^mates? 
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Chapter 5 



MAINSTREAMING THE CHILD 
WITH A VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 

by Loraine J. Spenciner 

Loraine Spenciner helps us increase our under- 
standing of the nature of a visual impairment and 
how it may affect the students perfiirmamx in the 
classroom. She descrihes factors that affect the way an 
individual uses vision. She also explains eligihility 
criteria for special education services under the 
Education for AU, Handicapped Children Act, P,L. 
94-142, as well as eligibility ftr adtUtional state and 
national service based on the legal definitions of 
blindness and low vision. Finally, she suggest general 
teaching strategies to use in the regular classroom and 
specific curriculum considerations fi>r reading, lan- 
guage arts, science, and social studies, as well as 
additional readings and resources. 



INTRODUCTION 

Place: Broo' s Central School 

Fran Houser's classroom 7:20 A.M. 

Settirg; A round table piled high with a new shipment of 
f,ctence textbooks, 18 empty desks, and 2 figures huddled 
over steaming coffee mugs. 

A nervous voice continues, "Jane, I'm just beside myself. I 
don't know what to do. . . . Last night Dr. Stone caught up with 
me as I was leering the building and said that I was going to 
be getting a new s tudent today . . . AND SHE'S BLIND. How 
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will I ever manage a child who can't see?" 

Many people, unfamiliar with visual impairments, 
assume that "being Wind" means that an individual cannot see. 
Most persons who are "legally" blind are not totally blind in a 
functional sense, however. In faa, over 75 {^rcent of blind 
people have some usable vision (1). 

UNDERSTANDING FUNCTIONAL VISION 

Individuals with visual impairments differ in terms of 
how much vision they have and how they use it. Many pem>ns 
can see nrar objects and may read print material at close 
distances; others may have litde usable vision except to 
disringuish lai^ shadovra. 

The definition of a visual impairment included in the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L 94-142) 
focuses on a functional definition of vision rather than a stria 
physical, or visual acuity, definition to determine students' 
eligibility for special education services. 

Visual impairment: . . . even with correction, [an impairment 
which] adversely affects a child's educational performance. 
The term includes both partial seeing and blind children. (3. 
121a.5. b.11) 

This federal definition of visual impairment is reflected 
in most state laws and regulations riding special educarional 
services to students. Students are eligible to receive these services 
if the visual impairment "adversely affects" performance in the 
classroom. Thus, a student need not have a specific limited visual 
acuity to be eligible for special services. 

For the classroom teacher, several factors are important in 
understanding visual performance. Children with visual impair- 
ments may be able to use their vision in varying degrees of 
efficiency, depending on (1) the type of visual impairment, (2) the 
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degree of loss, (3) the age at onset of loss, and (4) psychological 
factors unique to the student. 

The first imporant feaor is the type of visual impair- 
ment. Some kinds of visual impairments involve a scotoma, or 
blind spot in the visual field. A blind spot may greatly reduce a 
student's visual field or may result in a "Swiss cheese" effect 
where much information is lost in the areas of the sa)tomas. 
Other eye conditions such as severe myopia (ncarsightedneK) 
may involve a general decrease in visual acuity with no scotomas. 
This type of visual impairmoit m^ aSea die degree of visual bss. 

This loss, known as visual acuity, may refer to either 
distance or near visual acuity, and it is the second important 
factor in understandii^ visual efficiency. Information con- 
cerning a child's near visual acuity and type of loss will be 
essential to the classroom teacher in determining the seating 
arrangement and the types of materials to use with the student. 

The third factor, the age at onset of blindness or low 
vision, aflfects the way the student functions in the classroom. 
Students who have had some uwhle vision in the past, even 
though they may no longer, usually retain visual memori« that 
aid in the development of subjea area concepts. 

Finally, psychological factors are important in the 
junctional use of vision. For example, two students may have the 
same eye condition and similar visual acuities. Both students may 
be able to use a standard text on map skills with a magnifying 
lens; however, one student may find this a very difficult task to 
perform, while the other has litde difficulty. Thus, the two 
students do not have the same visual "efficiency." 

Three instructional approaches can assist students in the 
use of low vision (2). The first approach, visual stimulation 
instruction, is designed for students with a limited amount of 
vision; it may include learning vo tell whether or not a light is on 
or following a moving objea with the eye. The second approach, 
visual eflScicncy instruction, focus« on more involved use of 
vision, such as distinguishing oudines and some detail of objects. 
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The third approach, vision utilization instruaion, includes 
techniques for masumal use of vision and involves environmental 
modifications and opdod and nonoptical aids. 

UNDERSTANDING VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS: 
THE CHILD WHO IS BLIND 

Visual impairments are sometimes considered in terms of 
the degree of impairment or visual acuity and are divided into 
two broad categories: blindness and low vision. The distinction 
betw^n blindness and low vision is important because eligibility 
for some services may depend on whether or not an individual 
meets the legal definition of blindnras. For example, the 
American Printing House for the Blind (APH) rasters all legally 
blind school-age children. These children are dien eligible to 
recei\'e educational materials fixjm APH through federal funding. 

Blindness: Visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with 
corrective glasses or a visual field defect of less than 20 
degrees in the better eye. 

According to the legal definition, an individual may be 
considered blind either because of low visual acuity or because of 
a visual field limitation. 

The first pan of this definition describes visual acuity in 
terms of how far an individual can see (dismnce vision). This 
means that persons with 20/200 vision can see at 20 feet what 
persons with "normal" vision can see at 200 feet. The definition 
describes visual acuity in terms of how an individual can see 
objects at a distance; it does not describe near visual functioning. 
Information about distance vision may be important when 
planning large-group activities or considering safety precautions 
on the playground. Can the child see the swing set area — or 
might s/he wander by without noticing another child swinging 
forward into the line of travel? 

Yet for school-age children, information regarding near 
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vision is equally important in planning appropriate classroom 
activities. A teacher will want to ask specific questions about how 
the student functions in the classroom. Can the child sec the 
blackboard from a seat in the first row? Can the child see a piaure 
on the textbrok page or printed 'not6s on handout materials? 
How much of the material should the diild be expected to handle 
visually and how much should be presented orally or in a tactile 
format? School personnel can obtain informarion about general 
near visual functioning from the child's ophthalmologist. 
Specific information re^rding classroom fiinctioning, however, 
can be provided by a teacher or consultant with specific training 
in blindness and low vision. 

The second part of the definition of blindness describe 
a narrow, restrictive visual field. Individuak who have field 
limitations of less than 20 d^ecs see objects clearly but through 
"a tunnel." Objects present outside this narrow field are not seen 
at all. Additional visual impairments may accompany a field loss 
so that a student may have limited acuity in addition to a 
restricted field. Specific information r^ardii^ die degree of loss 
should be discussed with the ophthalmologist. Questions 
concerning the implications of field limitations could be 
discussed with the teacher or consultant. For ejcample, do we 
need to make modifications or material adaptations so that the 
student can participate in physical education activities involving 
fast-moving games such as softh-ll or soccer? 

Questions may also arise around another area. Some 
blind students exhibit mannerisms, or "blindisms," that are 
strange or disturbing to teachers and to die children's classmates. 
These behaviors may include eye poking, rocking die b-dy back 
and forth, hand waving, or gazing at a bright light. "Serious 
explanations have been oflFered to explain "blindisms"; these 
habits seem to grow out of a need for self-stimulation, however 
(4). "The best approach is probably to keep the child involved in 
varied, interesting activities — especially activities using the 
hands. The child should not be punished or embarrassed in front 




of classmates if mannerisms occur, but may be quietly reminded 
of them" (p. 26). Direct teaching of alternative activities also has 
been found to be efieaive in decr^ng blindisms (5). 

In addition to understanding the physical aspects, it is 
important to consider some beliefs about blindness. Some of 
these conamon beliefs are simply overg-*neralizations or myths 
(6). For example, many people believe that blind individuals are 
talented musically. The reality is that some blind ^ ople are very 
musical; others are not. Likewise, «)me blind j^ple have an 
acute sense of hearing or touch; others do not. For many blind 
individuals, increased proficiency in the other senses may have 
come only after long years of direa instruction and practice. 

Tips for Teachers on Understanding Blindness 

Students who are congenitaUyh)m6. have been Mind since 
birth. Students who are advmtitwmiy blind have had at least 
some vision during their early years before the onset of blindness. 
These students may continue to have some visual memories. 

There is a difference between functional blindness and 
legal blindness. Two students may be legally blind with similar 
eye conditions and similar visual acuities. One student, however, 
may use the residual vision to a much fuller degree than the other. 
The first student may prefer to use print material although the 
material must be held a few inches away from the face. S/ht may 
choose to read a print text over listening to the taped version. The 
second student may prefer to listen to most printed material or to 
receive a braille hard copy. Individual difference should be 
appreciated and respected. 

Students who are totally blind, or who have too little 
vision to read print, are taught to read and write using braille. 
Spec 'al teachers, such as an itinerant teacher or consultant of 
students with visual impairments, usually provide this instruc- 
tion. The braille system consists of a set of raised dots for each 
letter of the alphabet. Unlike our standard alphabet, however, the 
braille system also includes a type of "shorthand" or contrac- 
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dons. For example, the letters "EA" are combined into one 
braille symbol so that in words that contain the two letters 
together, only one braille symbol is written. In addition, some 
entire words are contracted so that a single braille lener stands for 
a whole word. There is also a special form of braille for 
mathematics, music, science, and foreign languages. 

Suggestions for Further Reasiing Ahout BUndness 

Kastein, Shulamidi; Spaulding, IsabeDe and Schaif, Batria. Rainng 
the Young Blind Child. New York: Human Sdences Press, 1980. 

SchoU, Geraldine T. Foundations of Education fir Blind and 
Vtsualiy Handicapped Children and Youth. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1986. 

UNDERSTANDING VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS: 
THE CHILD WITH LOW VISION 

Educational services under P.L. 94-142 are provided for 
all students with visual impairments without distinguishing 
between those who are blind and those who have low vision. For 
students with low vision, however, eligibility for additional 
services from some state and national agencies may depend on 
meeting the l^al definition of low vision. 

Low Vision: Visual acuity better than 2012W but less than 
20/70 in the better eye with correction. 

Tips for Teachers on Understanding Low Vision 

Studejits with low vision usually experience a fluctuation 
in their visual functioning. Tisks that presented little difficulty 
last week may be more difficult this week. Unless the eye disorder 
is progressive, this fluctuation is usually temporary. 

Suggestions for Further Reading About Low Vision 

Jose, Randall T. Undef standing Low Vision. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1983. 
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Scholl, Geraldine T. Foundations of Education fir BUnd and 
Visual^ Handicapped Children and Youth, New York: American 
Foiuuktion for the Blind, 1986, 

Sullivan, Martha G. Understanding Children Who Are Partiaily 
Seeing: A Classroom Teacher's Guide. Seattle: Special Child 
Publications, 1974. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR STUDENTS WHO 
ARE BLIND OR WHO HAVE LOW VISION 

Some general considerations to keep in mind when 
working with students with visual impairments apply across 
grade levels and curriculum areas. They include the following: 

1. Adopt a positive approach. 

A teacher's attitude toward the student often sets the 
example for other students' reactions to that student. Treat the 
student with a visual impairment naturaUy, just as you would any 
other child. Don't avoid using words such as "see" or "look." 
The student will probably enjoy ttUing you about the program 
she or he "watched" on TV last nighti 

Blind students, like most students, tend to incoiporate 
the attitudes of those about them, T hey live up (or down) to the 
expectations of those individuals. Educators should be aware of 
the influence that they maintain over students and be alert to 
ways that encourage students to be capable and independent. 

2. Encourage independence through independent travel. 
A special instructor with training in orientation and 

mobility will probably work with your student to become more 
familiar with the school environment; however, you can also 
assist the student to become physically independent in moving 
about the classroom as well as around the school. Several helpful 
ways relate to classroom design. 

• Furniture in your classroom should be arranged so that 
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there is a clear path from the door into the room. A 
single piece of fUmiture in the direct line of traffic 
should be avoided. 

• Chairs should be pushed under ubles or desks when 
not in use. 

• The location of fiirnimre should be consistent from 
day to day. A wastebasket should not be placed on one 
side of your desk one day, and on the other side the 
next day. 

• When items are changed in the room, allow the 
student to explore the new setup. 

• For youi^r students, materials and equipment should 
be identified with tactile or visual symbols to assist 
them in independent identification. 

School corridors should also be considered when creating 
a safe environment for independent travel. 

• The corridor wall should be kept free of movable 
objects when possible. Since your student may use a 
"trailing" technique along the side of the corridor wall, 
unexpected objects will cause a collision. 

• Classroom doors that open out into the corridor 
should be kept closed or completely opened. 

When the child is first becoming acquainted with the 
school environment, a classmate may be assigned as a panner to 
assist the student in traveling from place to place. Once mobility 
skills have been gained, however, die student should be 
encouraged to travel independently. Assigning a sighted aide who 
is constantly with the student decreases self-esteem and 
self-confidence. 

3. Learn how to be a sighted guide. 
There may be times when your student will need to 
depend on a sighted person as a guide. You may want to know 
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how to be a sighted guide, as well as how to train students in this 
method. The correct procedure is to have the student touch your 
elbow and walk slightly behind you and to your side. The student 
will be able to tell from your position when there are steps to 
climb or when you are turning a c»mer. A sighted guide docs not 
push or pull the student along or lead the student by the arm or 
h«and. 

4. Interpret classroom events. 

There are several ways in which you can assist your 
student in being an active member of the class: 

• When writing on an overhead transparency or when 
using the chalkboard, it is helpfiil to say the words or 
figures as you write them. This assists the student in 
following along with the rest of the class. 

• When introducing a new word, be sure to spell it aloud 
as you write it on the board. 

• When explaining new concepts, try to link the new 
ideas to concrete experiences with which the student is 
familiar. Remember that many common experiences 
may not be in the student's repertoire. For example, 
the blind student may have only a limited conceptuali- 
zation of the size and shape of some household pets. 

• Avoid words such as "this" and "that" when possible; 
their meaning is difficult to interpret. 

• Use descriptive language to interpret events that 
involve gestures or facial expressions. Students will 
spend less time in off-task behaviors or daydreaming 
when they are included in ongoing evenui. 

5. Provide special materials for writing. 

Students who are braille writers should have their own 
brailler (a small machine about the size of a portable typewriter) 
on the de'.k for ready use in doing written assignmenis. Older 
students may also use a slate and stylus or "paperless" 
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brailli based computer system for note-taking. Some of these 
materials are available through the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

Students who arc print writers often find that fclt-uppcd 
markers are easier to use than pencils or pens. Markers with 
various degrees of writing width provide a clear visual contrast 
between print and jmper. Some students may nml to be very 
close to their work; most students will find the writing position 
that is mcMt comfortable for them. 

Word processing pn^rams are also important tools for 
vtrriting. If the student is a print reader, a monitor that provides 
a high contrast is important. Monitors that display amber text on 
a black background are often preferi ed because of the good 
contrast that this a)lor combination provides. Some students 
may also prefer to have enlai^ed letters such as 40- or 20-colvunn 
format. Many word proc^ing programs used in schools come 
writh a 40-column option. Some programs, such as Magic Slate 
(published by Sunburst), also come vrith a 20-column option and 
a large print option for the printe;. 

The addition of a speech synthesizer card insened into 
the computer allows both blind students and students with low 
vision to have access to word proc^ing through speech as well as 
text. Speech synthesizers and software programs with speech 
output are available from a variety of regular educational sources 
as well as ftom the American Printing House for the Blind. 

Another type of assistive technology, such as a refr^hable 
braille device, allows the student to use a braille keyboard to enter 
text. The text is then read on a small display strip consisting of 
movable pins that are r^sed tnrough a small grid and allow 20 to 
24 braille characters to \x read at one time. The braille student 
can either print a hard copy (print version) for the teacher, or, if 
a braille printer is available, can obtain a hard copy in braille. 

Word processing has become an equalizer for many 
students with visual impairments. Editing and rewriting arc 
extremely tedious tasks. The need to work up close to the paper 
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often results in smudged writing, and copying is extremely 
time-consuming. Word processing facilitates die writing process 
and allows the student to complete written tasks in a timely 
fashion similar to their nondisabled peers. 

6. Provide special materials for reading. 

If your student is or will be a braille reader, specialized 
mstruaion in braille will be provided by an itinerant teacher or 
consultant. There are a few general suggestions to consider, 
however. 

• Be sure to allow adequate time for studencs to 
complete reading a^gnments. Some students may 
need a litfle extra time for locating their maKnals and 
finding the starting place. 

• You will prol»bly want to vary the reading medium 
occasionally. Both braille and print readers may 
welcome a change by using taped materials or records. 

• Students who are print readers will need to have text 
material that provides a clear, sharp contrast between 
text and page, as well as adequate spacing between 
lines. For some students, books with lai^ print may be 
preferable; however, for most students these special 
books may provide an additional handicap. One eflfea 
of enlarging print is that it spreaiis the text, cutting down 
on the number of charaaers that the reader can see in 
a single glance. The result is a decrease in reading 
speed. 

7, Provide special materials for science and social studies. 

Several t jellent modules have been developed for both 
the ph^^ical and the biological sciences. The Science Activities 
for the Visually Impaired (SAVI) project includes materials that 
can be used in the regular classroom by all students. 
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The Social Science Education Conmrtium has developed 
an equally useful set of matenab for the social studio curriculum 
entided Social Studies fir the Visualfy Impaired Child. References 
to both sets of materials are included in the next section. 

Suggestions for Further Reading About Program Planning 
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SUCCESSFUL MAINSTREAMING 

Successful mainstreaming depends on the teacher's 
awareness that students with visual impairments can be 
independent, produaive students in the regular classroom. In 
addition to local school personnel and r^onal teachen and 
consultants for students with visual impairments, there are 
organizations available to help "m creating a successful school 
experience. Some of these agencies are listesl below. 

Additional Resources About Visual Impairments 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 1 6th Street 
New York, NY 10011 

This national organization provides general information services, 
publishes material, and provides catalogs on various aids for 
persons with visual impairments. 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
P.O. Box 6085 
Louisville, KY 40206 

This publishing house is a major distributor of educational 
n^aterials for students with visual impairments. 

Helen Keller N; tional Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults 
11 Middle Neck Road 
S?nds Point, NY U 050 

This national center includes regional offices throughout the 
United States that provide technical assistance to education and 
training programs for older students and adults. 

International Association of Lions Clubs 
300 22nd Street 
Oak Brook, IL 60570 
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Local a)inmunitx Lions Clubs are senrics organoadom widi a 
major interest in children and adults wida visual impauments. 

Library of Congress 
1291 Taylor Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20542 

This national resource has r^onal lending libraries that house 
special reading materials, including cassettes and talking books. 

National Association for Parents of the Visually Impaired 
3329 Northavcn Road 
Dallas. TX 75229 

This group provides suppon for families. 

Recording for the Blind 
215 East Fifty-eighth Street 
New York, NY 10022 

This organization lends taped educational books at no charge to 
students with visual or physical disabilities. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How are specialized semces provided to children widi visual 
impairments in your state? 

2. What common everyday experiences would be more difficult 
to interpret without vision? What would be some possible 
solutions? (For example. Everyday experience: Telling the 
difference between a one-dollar and a five-dollar bill. 
Solution: Fold each denomination in a different way.) 

3. How would you describe a rainbow to a blind student? 
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STUDENTS WITH HEARING 
IMPAIRMENTS 

by Toni Rees 

Lih childrm with visuai handicaps, children mth 
hearing disorders require special cansideraHon. Toni 
Rees discusses several issues for educators to consider 
when working with students who do not hear 
normalfy. Ajm dining terms, she expbres commu- 
nication challenges, legal rights, and r^onsibiUties, 
and gives tips from teachers of mmnstremied 
children who art hearing impaired. She also includes 
a list of resources that offir avenues for farther 
thought and exploration. 

I know an expert fisherman who, every summer, takes his 
canoe and camper fishing in the lakes of northern Maine. When 
he is not working on another building projea, testifying as an 
expert witness before the le^slature, running a youth camp, 
keeping the books for a social club, or serving as a chairman of 
two nonprofit organizations, he is holding down his fiill-time 
professional job. He communicates using American Sign 
Language and dc^ not speak. He is deaf. 

Sometimes, as educators, we focus first on the disability 
and lose sight of die individual. A hearing impairment can be an 
isolatii^ condition, a medical abnormality when viewed from the 
hearing person's perspective. Deaf people have been called an 
invisible minority, ignored or considered "dumb." In the past, 
children widi hearing impairments were segregated in special 
schools, often in remote locations. Now. the majority attend 
public schools near their homes. 
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Talking about THE deaf child makes it seem as if the 
condition of being unable to hear normallx transforms children 
into a homogeneous gmup. Children and adults wdth hearing 
impairments hzvt diverse needs, permnalides, and learning 
styles. Some students need the support provided by a day or 
residential pn^ram fbr deaf students. Others can succeed in their 
k>cal public school with an interpreter, aide, and note-takers 
provided: some can be fully mainstreamed in r^ular classes with 
only a responsible adult to monitor auditory equipment and the 
learning environment. 

"HEARING IMPAIRMENT'— 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

"Heauring impairment" is a generic term used to describe 
all d^rees of hearing loss. Someone who is mildly hard of hearing 
may be called hearing impaired and so might the person who is 
profoundly deaf. A simple general distinction between someone 
who is "hard of hearing" versus "deaf' is that the hard-of-hcaring 
individual may have difficulty hearing, but understands speech 
through listening, with or without die use of a hearing aid. The 
deaf indhridual has a hearing Ic^ that precludes the understand- 
ing of speech throi^ listening alone, with or without the use of 
a hearing aid (9). A further culmral definition of Deaf with a 
capital "D" refers to persons who perceive themselves as 
culturally deaf, meaning that they identify themselves as 
members of the deaf community and take pride in deaf culture. 

The age at which hearing is lost has an important impact 
on learning and conmiunication. A baby bom deaf is said ro have 
a congenital hearing impairment, meaning a hearing loss 
ori^nating from birth. A child with a preltngual hearing loss is 
usually said to have fost the ability to h^ by ^ three or before 
the time of well-developed language. A postlingual hearing 
impairment refers to a hearing loss occurring after the of 
about three. The child who heard and acquired language and 
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speech before becomii^ deaf has a great linguisdc advantage over 
most children who are bom deaf. 



COMMUNICATION CHALLENGES 

The process of acquiring a spoken language is very 
difficult for a child who cannot hear normally. At most, only 40 
percent of English is visible on the lips, so speech reading is very 
ambiguous. In the past, a ^t deal of energy was expended on 
the controversy over whether to educate a hearing-impaired child 
using only speJdng and listening (oral approach), or to combine 
speaking and listening with visual cues such as signing in English 
or Cued Speech (total communication approach). A third 
approach uses Amcritan Sign Language as the major language of 
instrucdcn, particularly with young deaf children, and phases in 
the use of English after fluency has been attained in a primary 
language (bilingual/bicultural approach). Whichever approach is 
chosen, a hearing-impaired child needs a dear means of 
communicating. 

There is a tremendous diHercnce between a child who is 
hard of hearing and one who is deaf. A hard-of-hearing child 
typically develops communication skills throu^ auditory chan- 
nels, by listening. Language acquired through hearing and speech 
is the natural means of exprKsion for these children. Ross (11) 
estimates that there are in excess of 30 children per 1,000 with 
educationally significant hearing losses. These hearing iripair- 
ments may be very slight, but afiect the child's ability to 
understand and share in classroom acriviries. 

Teaching a child who is hard of hearing is similar to 
teaching a child who can hear. To be successful, however, 
educators must consider the effects of hearing loss and the child's 
listening environment on the developing child. Well-maintained 
hearing aids and other amplificatk>n equipment used ap- 
propriately by students and teachers permit hard-of hearing, and 
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even some severely hearing-impaiied, children to fimcQon well in 
public school classrooms. 

Teaching a child who is deaf is a very different 
proposition from teaching a child who can hear. To be successful 
with deaf children, educators must be aware of how to educate a 
hearing or hard-of-hearing child and additionally learn about 
visual aids or other means of communicating, as well as linguistic, 
social, and cultural considerations. 

For a deaf child who is a fluent signer, English will 
probably be a second language. The public school educator who 
works with only one or two hearing-impairwi children in an 
entire school dbtria may find it helpfiil to consult a text on 
teaching English as a second language. 

It is essential that all students be able to (1) communicate 
and (2) diink. Hearing babies are bathed with language from the 
moment of birth. If children with hearing impairments do not 
have similar exposure to consbtent and intelligible language, 
their development will inevitably be delayed. 

Whatever the theoretical bas» for difficulties, practition- 
ers ask, "If the hearing-impaired child has a delay or disorder in 
language or thinking, what are the implications for the classroom 
teacher?" 

1. Supplement and expand the child's experiences. Most 
parents of hearing-impaired children protect and limit their 
child's explorations of the world and social interactions for fear 
the child will be hurt. "No" and "can't," without explanations, 
feature la^ in the life of h^ing-impaired children who do not 
hear road traffic noise, or dc^ growling, or engines running, and 
who do not overhear and join in conversations about everyday 
events. It is sometimes helpful to think of the deaf student as a 
foreign student from anodier culture. The smdent -who is deaf is 
likely to have many gaps in the understanding of expectations 
and routines. These gips or deficits are not due to daincss per se, 
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but to inappropriate responses that have failed ro prepare the 
child to cope with the normal experiences of everyday living. 

2. Ensure the means for fluet>t> two-way communica- 
tion. How to achieve fluent, two-way communication will 
depend on the needs of the child. For example, a child who b 
hard of hearing may need appropriate hearing aids in oroper 
workii^ order in a reawnaWy quiet environment. On the other 
hand, a child w^io is profoundly deaf may need the inarvention 
of an interpreter. 

3. A third implication of a language delay or disorder is 
the provision of appropriate language intervention strategies. 
This is the haid^ area for the nonspecialist. 

A speech/lai^us^ pathologist shoi id evaluate a child 
with a language problem and plan an appropriare language 
development pn^ram depending on the student's o^nirive and 
devebpmental stage and needs. It is absolutely neces^iry that 
language development be integrired into the curriculum. 
Language is fonaional. Children vrill be motivated, will want to 
learn and improve their language use if they feel the power of 
language, language is a tool to use for thinking, ^pressing, and 
understanding. It is not a set of computer drills or the imitation 
of the speech of an adult model. 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

The decision about what institutes a least restrictive 
environment for a parricukr child can only be determined after 
the Pupil Evaluation Team (PET) has convened and developed 
an Individualized Education Plan (lEP). The lEP must address 
the particular characteristics of a child and design the compo- 
nents of an appropriate education based on individual needs. 
After that ^^rocess, the PET can determine what kind of 
educational setung will provide the component parts. It is NOT 
appropriate to first identify an educational setting that is readily 
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available, and to then design an appropriate pro-am. The 
educational program design«l by the PET must dicute the 
setting, not the other way around. 

In 1987, the president and the Congress commissioned a 
report on the education of children with h^ng impairments. 
The G)mmission found that, of deaf children mainstrcamed in 
public schools, only about half actually experienced any true 
integration, even on a part-time basis. They found that public 
schools lacked an understanding of the nature and diveisity of 
hearing impairment. Consequently, deaf children's a>mmuni- 
cative, linguistic, and social needs were seldom met (14). This 
echoes the views of many d^ adults whose primary language is 
American Sign Language. These adults see special sdiook for 
children who arc d^ as the least restrictive environments and 
view mainstreaming as more restrictive and socially isolating (3). 

The Commission on Education of the Deaf advised 
educators to pay careful attention to a wide range of faaoi^ 
before determining the least r^triaive environment for a deaf 
child. The Commission's report stated that the following must be 
considered when placement decisions are l^ing made: 

1. Academic achievement. The students in the class 
receiving the child with the hearing impairment must be 
fonctioning at approximately the same level as the child with the 
hearing loss. 

2. Social development. The student with the h^ing 
impairment must be fonctioning socially at a level similar to that 
of other students in the class. In order for this child to develop 
healthy self-esteem, the other students should be of a similar age 
(within two or three years) and should be capable of appropriate 
social interactions, both during class time and after school. 
Enabling the student to interact with adult hearing-impaired role 
models is also important. Some children who are deaf, who have 
never met adults who are deaf, reportedly beliew that they will 
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die bdbie reaching maturity or that children who are deaf grow 
into hearing adults. 

3. Placement preference. The setting in which the 
student wants to learn, as well as the parents* wishes, must be 
amsidered. 

4. Severity of hearing loss. What is the severity of hearing 
loss and the child's potential for using residual hearing? What are 
the child's programmatic needs for amplification and auditory 
training? 

5. Communication needs. Does the child communicate 
primarily by listening and speaking or by using a more visual 
mode? 

6. Emotional needs. Will the child's emotional needs be 
best met by living at home wth parents or with age peers in a 
residential setting? 

7. Linguistic needs. Docs the student need a consistent, 
highly structured linguistic environment, or would interaaion 
with individuals using a variety of linguistic styles be more 
appropriate? (14, pp. 21-23) 

TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

. Academic goafs and objective are emphasized and 
obvious in school, but equally important for a succ^fol and 
happy life are social and emotional growth goals. Educators play 
a vital role in the development of both. 

As a teacher, whzt steps can you ake ro help the student 
with a hearing loss succeed in the regular classroom? 

The piospea of dealing with a child who cannot 
communicate dirccdy and easily widi hearing people is unnerv- 
ing for many educators. Added to that barrier is the necessity of 
working with technical auditory equipment and sometimes with 
esoteric signing systems. It is not surprising that educators often 
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locus first on the difficulties, the disability, and lose sight of the 
individual. 

This section discusse two main areas : (1) educational 
prt^ramming and developing or maintaining a posidve climate 
in dassFooms and schcKtls, and (2) communication dps, 
: nduding encouraging language development and speech, as well 
as working cooperatively with interpreters in the classroom. 

Educational Programming 

The foundation for academic succ^ should be clearly 
defined in a child's lEP. The lEP helps a smdent who is 
exceptional keep as close to die school curriculum as po^ible. It 
should not serve to isolate a chUd, Ask yourself what curriculum 
outcomes you want for all smdents in your dass. To achieve these 
outcomes for a hearing-impaired child, it is nec^saty to plan how 
to tie the lEP goals and objectives to the regular curriculum. You 
can hdp the hearing-impaired child by 

• using alternatives to talking or lecmring for the 
introduaion of concepts via visual approaches, as wdl 
as speaking; for example, use (optioned films and 
owrheads. 

• previewing and reviewing material with the dass and 
making sure the smdent understands. It is too easy and 
tempting for the student to nod, "Yes, I understand." 

• providing enrichment aaiviries. Children with hearing 
impairments do not easily overhear and acquire general 
knowledge from the television, radio, and conversa- 
tion. It may even be helpful to think of smdents from 
other countries or cultures and ask yoursdf what they 
might not realize or know, and then apply a similar test 
to students with hearing impairments. 

• discussing the best seating with the smdent. Not the 
back of the room! But immediately in front of the 
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teacher may be too close, like sitting in the very front 
seat at the movies. 

• working in smaU, collaborative groups with academic, 
as well as collaborative, social gpals. 

• assigning a willing peer to assist the student with a 
hearing loss adjust to classroom routine. 

• designating a note-taker for subjeas that require one. 
Dual-sheet duplicating pads or old-fashioned carlwn 
paper may be prodded by the school. (Remember, the 
brightest student will probably take the fewest notes 
and so will not be the best note-taker for a student with 
a hiding impairment.) 

Determining placement follows an analysis of a student's 
programmatic needs. However, a student with a hearing 
impairment who is, on paper, ideally suited for education in the 
mainstream will probably foil unless teachen and peers have 
positive and supportive attitudes. The mechanics of preparing to 
receive a student with a hearing impairment may be achieved by 
hiring interpreters, assigning note-takers and providing them 
with self-carbon note-taking pads, designating a person as 
responsible for qu«tions about amplifying equipment, and 
designing an appropriate educational program in cooperation 
with the parents. To ena)urage success, all school staff need to be 
prepared to work with children who do not h^ normally. 

Most children pick up the rules of social interaction with 
only a little adult intervention. Children find a place among 
friends in school and, later, in the community at large. Children 
with a hearing impairment may need much more guidance and 
encouragement from school personnel to develop friendships 
and a sense of belonging in the mainstrram clawroom. Another 
way to foster both academic and social development is to provide 
opponuniries for cooperative, small group project work. Mixed 
ability groups learn to share and divide responsibility. For 
example, a social studies projea may entail groups of five or six 
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children studying the local Bshing community. Each member of 
the group is responsible for researching and pre^ting informa- 
tion. The depth of research and «)phtstication of the methods of 
presenting information will vary, but students must interaa to 
produce an integrated whole. 

SchcK>ls rarely seek input from the deaf community and 
yet deaf adults have a great deal to teach educators in public 
schools. Someone from the deaf community can be invited to the 
school to present information and answer questions on a staff 
development day. The nearer state »:hool for deaf children, state 
department of education, bureau of rehabilitation, or university 
should be able to help locate an appropriate contaa person. A 
deaf adult may be found to teach sign language. This can bring 
the double benefit of an improved self-a)ncept for the deaf 
student and the ability to sodaiiz^ with hearing smdents who are 
learning to sign. 

The Commission on Education of the Deaf recognized 
the existence of an identifiable and imponant deaf culture and 
su^ested that this culture be tapp^ by educator to help deaf 
students undentand and cope with their deafness. The com- 
mission report stated that the psychological and social aspects of 
deafness need to be incorporated into school curricula and that 

they must not be suppressed in a misguided effort to deny the 
differences Inherent in deafness. There is nothing wrong with 
being deaf. The sooner childron realize this, the sooner they 
will fashion for themselves lives of achievement and 
excellence. (14) 

Communication Tips 

An educational reaiiiy is that students learn best when 
they actively participate. Hearing-impaired students need en- 
couragement to volunteer information, work with others on 
projects, and discuss ideas. Teacher leaures are among the least 
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dfecttve means to learning ft>r them. Instead of language lessons 
with instruaion about syntax, pve these children op{K>numties 
to use language in daily interactions. For example, as a teacher, I 
made extoisive use of role playing and play writing in "English 
Language" classes. Children's attention focused on communicat- 
ing meaning, rather than on the form of English sentences. The 
outcome was that children wanted and needed to practice 
grammadcally correa English in order to attain the objective of 
the role-playii% situation. 

In an demcmary school where I taught, children who 
were deaf were expeaed to read at least one book every week at 
home with someone in their family. Parents who were too busy 
were asked to encourage a brother, sister, grandmother, or friend 
to listen and talk with the child about the stories. Talking with a 
child does not mean asking direct questions, such as "Where did 
John go?" or "What did John do?" but rather to engage in 
conversation about some aspect of the book at whatever level the 
child is able to communicate. 

A teacher can best help the child with a hearing 
impairment by making sure that 

• bodi the teacher and the smdent's peers know how to 
communicate clearly. That includes facing the student 
when speaking, talking clearly, and rephrasing, not just 
repeating the ame words, when the smdent do« not 
understand. 

• assignments are given bodi orally and in writing, to 
avoid confusion. 

• films used in a darkened room are captioned, or that a 
light is on the interpreter's or teacher's face when he or 
she is explaining what is happening. 

• each leaure stare with an outline of material to be 
covered in that period. At the end of class, key points 
are summarized. 

• in class discussion, the person who is talking is signaled 
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so that the hearing-impaired student knows where to 
look. If an auditory trainer is in use, {Mssing the 
microphone to the speaker is a way to signal who is 
talkii^ and j^ves the hearing-impaired student a 
chance to follow and be pan of the discussion. 
A speech/language clinician cannot single-handedly 
provide effective speech and auditory training for a hearing- 
impaired child. Many hearing-impaired children are pulled out 
of the classroom for speech therapy; but to develop a skill 
successfully, it must be practiced and tarried over into the 
broader schcM>i context. If you have ever taken a dass as an adult 
in any subject — oil painring, karaK, or preparing inc»me-m 
forms — ^you will know that for every hour of in-dass instruction, 
Kveral hours of practice are necessary in order to develop skills. 
The ssaac principle applies to speech and language training. 
Isolated pullout therapy scions will have little or no effect unless 
the student praaices developing skills. The speech/language 
clinician needs sufficient taa and undersmnding to work in 
cooperation with classroom teachers to joindy plan reinforce- 
ment activities appropriate for each smdent. 

There are several ways school administrators and 
nonspecialist teachers can work with speech/language clinicians 
to improve listening conditions in theii schools. One way is to 
find someone who can explain in everyday fimaional terms the 
severity of a child's hearing loss and what die loss means. Do not 
be satisfied vrith an explanation that says Mary has a 50 percent 
loss. That tells you little or nothing. What you need to know is 
how much speech Mary understands and what conditions must 
exist in order for her to understand it. 

Almost all hearing-impaired children could benefit from 
using amplifitation. Although a hearing aid makes sound louder, 
it does not fix damaged hearing. Increasing sound does not 
necessarily make sound clearer. Children who are deaf and hard 
of hearing hear diflferendy. Teachers can help students to make 
the best of their residual hearing by ensuring that 
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• appropriate amplification U used; usually this means 
auditoiy trainers or individual hearing aids. Older 
children probably know exacdy how to operate any 
specialized equipment and can help a teacher fed 
comfortable widi it, too. Operating an auditory trainer 
is no more complex than turning on and adjusting a 
television. Doing either one properly takes a little 
practice before it becomes automauc 

• when talking to a dass, they make sure that the 
student, or the student's microphone, is near them. 
The optimal distance between miax)phone and voice 
is only six inches. 

• dassroom noise is kept down when they are talking 
with student. 

• hearing aids and auditory systems are checked daily. 

• a professional person is appointed to oversee the 
student's hearing management program. 

The school may have to contract with an audiolt^t or 
other knowledgeable professional to conduct in-service training 
for school personnel. Educators who work dosdy with children 
with hearing impairments must know (1) what equipment can 
and cannot do, (2) when to use the equipment, and (3) how to 
do simple troubleshooting checks to make sure the equipment is 
working properly every day. Educarors also need to know what is 
reasonable to expect the student with the hearing impjurment to 
understand, and what conditions have to exist in order for the 
child to understand. 

Hearing aids and auditory trainers are commonly used by 
children with hearing losses. Neither can enable all children to 
hear dewly. Using a hearing aid does not cure a hearii^ loss in 
the way that eyeglasses enable many people to see. Why? Because 
if a chiW's inner ear is damaged, no matter how loudly sounds are 
amplified, the ear may not be able to distinguish between 
different sounds. 
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A hearing aid amplifies, or makes buder, all nearby 
sounds. For example, if the student is sitting next to an 
sur-conditioning system, that «)und will be amplified far more 
than the sound of the teacher's voice 15 feet away. For small 
group work, a personal hearing aid may enable some htaring- 
impaired children to follow and join in discussions. In a quiet 
room, a hearing aid may enable a child to pick up sound 
accurately at distances of about six to ten feet. Farther away, or in 
noisy conditions, an auditoiy tiainer should be used. The speaker, 
usually the teacher, wears a radio microphone, and the student 
wears a rw^iving unit. It may be helpful to think of the 
microphone as part of a CB unit Voices, coughs, and sneezes are 
all amplified and transmitted to the student. When a teacher leaves 
the classroom wearing a switched-on microphone, he or she is still 
broadcasting to the student from the teachers room, the 
bathroom, wherever the microphone happens to be in the school. 

A sound level meter can be used to t^t the noise level in 
a normal, busy elementaiy school classroom. A 60-<iedbel level is 
common. A teacher's voice instructing children is also commonly 
at 60 decibels. With normal hearing, it is possible to pull the 
teacher's voice out of the bacl^round noise and comprehend 
instructions. Using a hearing aid, noise will be amplified, 
distortion of sound occurs, and even a student with a mild 
hearing loss is unlikely to fully understand the teacher's speech in 
noisy classroom conditions. 

Reducing classroom noise to an ideal level is expensive. 
Reducing classroom noise to a level where students with hearing 
impairments can at least function effectively can be cheap. Take 
some time to do an inventory of source of noise. If possible, do 
the same inventory again, wearing a hearing aid. Is the hum of a 
failing fluorescent light magnified to an irritating level? Does 
sitting next to a noisy radiator make you jump? Is noise fixjm 
outside the window suddenly a distraction? Brainstorm with 
other educators, students, and the school maintenancf staff to 
reduce noise. Some simple solutions include the following: 
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• placing a carpet remnant in the hail outside the 
classroom to reduce the noise from footsteps. 

• ^uii^ small pieces of carpeting to the bottoms of the 
le^ of chain and desks to redua the noiK from chairs 
and desks soaping on a bare floor. 

• usii^ acoustic tile on the walls or cloth wall hangings 
or decorated e^ cartons to absorb sound and make a 
better acoustical environment. 

Working with interpreisrs in the classroom is increas- 
ingly common in public schools. If a child who is deaf is unable 
to make satisfactory educational prepress by listening, speech 
reading, and talking, the PET may recommend using an 
interpreter. The team will have to evaluate the child's strengths 
and weaknesses and consider the j»rents' and student's 
preferences before a decision is made to hire an interpreter who 
uses Cued Speech, American Sign Language, or a form of signing 
that uses English grammatical struaures. 

For the first week or so, an interpreter is nowlty 
entertainment for hearing students and a strange experience for 
the teacher. The deif student may not know how to handle the 
experience either. Ideally, only fully qualified interpreters who 
have been screened and certified by the Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf should be hired. If it is not possible to hire nationally 
certified interpreters, at least find out what training the 
interpreter has completed. The professionally trained interpreter 
will enable the student to receive what «iucators and peers are 
saying. Unfortunately, many school systems hire well-meaning 
people who know some sign language or »>me Cudi Speech, but 
who are not trained as interpreters. This is like hiring someone 
who knows how to count to teach mathematics or someone who 
knows how to cook to teach home economics. Interpreting 
involves skills, techniques, and judgment that are not necessarily 
naturally acquired along with learning to sign. 

You can best help the hearing-impaired student by 
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• ensuring that the PET defines the communication 
mod** ised by the hearing-impaired student and that 
the mtcfpreier is skilled in using the same mode — ^for 
example, American Sign Language, Cued Speech, a 
system of manually coded En^ish, oral interpreting. 

• clarifying the intepretcr's role. The sole duty of a 
professional interpreter is to facilitate communication 
among deaf and hearing people, whereas interpreter/ 
aides and interpreter/tutors may have a variety of 
duries. 

• talking direcdy to the student, even thouj^ he or she 
may be watching the interpreter instead of you. 

• permitting only one person to speak at a time during 
group di»:u5sions. Neither the smdent nor the 
interpreter can follow several people speaking at once. 

• writing unusual words or technical terms on the board 
and going over them with the interpreter before class. 

• remembering that the interpreter b a few words behind 
the speaker. Give the interpreter time to finish so that 
the deaf student can ask questions or join in the 
discu^ion. 

• not talking while giving handouts. The smdent who is 
deaf cannot look for papers and watch you and the 
interpreter at the Kime time. 

Success in school encompasses both academic and social 
achievements. A hearing impairment makes communication 
difficult, but interactions outside the classroom are a vital part of 
education. Hearing peers pick up cues from the school climate as 
to wliethcr the hearing-impaired smdent is a valued part of the 
school community. Assess your school To enable smdents with 
hearing impairments to participate: 

• Do sports coaches provide visual as well as auditory 
signals? 
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• Are announcements over the public address system 
posted on a particular bulletin Iward? 

• Are written copies of the school play made available? 

• Do teachers and hearing students make the efibrt 
necessary to interact with deaf students? 

• I>o educarional expectations and personal goals 
challenge the hearing-impaired students in your 
school? 

If the answer to some of the^ questions is nc^ive. what 
is your role in encoun^ng change? What arc the barriers that 
stand in your way? What re^urc^ do you need to accomplish 
{M)sitive change? 

RESOURCES 

The American dream of equal access and educational 
excellence is as valid for the hearing-impaired student as for any 
other citizen. Sometime it is hard to envision the special student 
10 or 20 years hence, struggling with a mortgage or rent, car 
pajmients, a spouse, a job, children, and a dog. In my experience 
working with deaf people, that is the adult norm. Children who 
have been seen as school failure ha^^ made a transition into 
adulthood and responsibility. Have these attributes suddenly 
popped up from nowhere? Or have we, in school, been unable to 
see the abilities because of the focus on di^bilities? 

Dangers of labeling have been well documented, yet still 
we label. The self-fulfilling prophecy of low expectations is well 
known. Can we try a leap of faith and help children work out 
their own visions and goals? All occupations include pewons who 
are deaf. There are deaf architects, lawyen, professors, chief 
executive officere, welders, morticians, writers, and artists. The 
student with the hearing impjurment who sees successfiil adult 
role models may dare to dreun, and, with careful support, find 
public school a relevant challenge — not a lonely experience to be 
endured and ended as soon as possible. 
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Gailaudet Univefsity and the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf arc insdtimons of higher education specifically 
created to serve students with hearii^ impairments. Increasing 
postsecondary educational opportunities are opening on coll^ 
and university campuses throughout the nation. Aduk education 
programs, community and junior coUeps, vocational-techmcal 
and career schools, four-year programs, universities and graduate 
programs arc not only accepting hearing-impaired students, but 
also they are providing support services and personnel as required 
by law. 

National resources that hdp provide information and 
referrals for local contacts in your state include the foUovjring: 

• Alexander Graham Bell Association, 3417 Volta Place, 
N.W., Washiiigton, DC 2(MK)7. Telephone: (202)- 
227-5220. Information on oral programs, training in 
the use of residual hearing, parent education, etc. 

• Gailaudet University, Information Center on Deaf- 
ness, 800 Florida Avenue, N.E., Washington, DC 
20002. Telephone: 1-800-672-6720. Provides infor- 
mation relating to all aspects of deafoess: educational 
programming, deaf culture, research, interpreting, 
American Sign Language, l^ issues, postsecondary 
education, parent education, etc. 

• National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, MD 20910. Telephone: (301)-587- 
1788. Information on issues of concern to deaf adults, 
their iamilies and friends. 

• National Technical Institute for the Deaf, One Lomb 
Memorial Drive, P.O. Box 9887, Rochester. NY 
14623. Telephone: (7l6)-475-6313. Information on 
postse^ndaiy training in technical fiekk. 

• Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf, Suite #1107, 
Rockvilie, MD 20850. Telephone: (301)-279-0555. 
Information on interpreting issues — ^for example, 
training, evaluation, and certificarion. 
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Some Fecommend^l btxks are listed in the Reference 
The perspective of educators is ^ven by Luterman in De^russ in 
Perspective (7). The viewpoint of parents is presented by Ogden 
and Upsett in The Silent Garden (10), and observations by the 
deaf community are offered by Jacobs in A Deaf Adult Speaks Out 
(3). 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. A hard-of-hearing child has been mainstreamed into your 
fourth grade classroom. In order to meet the child's needs 
appropriately, how will you prepare (a) yourself, (b) hearing 
duldien, (c) school personnel, and (d) your classroom and 
other sch(K>l &ciliti«»? 

2. A profoundly deaf student is joining your ninth grade social 
studies class. What should you fmd out in order to be able to 
serve the student appropriately? 

3. You are the homeroom i»acher for a profoundly deaf student 
who has just moved to your school district. What problems do 
you foresee for the student? What steps can you take to help 
alleviate the^ difficulties? 
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TEACHING STUDENTS WITH 
SEVERE DISABILITIES IN THE 
REGULAR CLASSROOM 

by Joanne W. Putnam 

In this chapter, Joanne Putnam discusses the 
education of students with severe disabilities in 
regular classes. In the first section she introduces 
important issues surrounding the integration of 
students with severe disabilities in regular classes, 
providing a brief rationale for educational integra- 
tion. The second section covers instructional and 
curricular approaches and presents tips for teachers. 
The final section discusses teacher collaboration and 
staff support needed to accommodate students with 
severe disabilities in regular (Masses. 

Born with cerebral palsy, impaired sp^ch, and control of 
only his left leg, Irish writer Christy Brown struggled for 
recognition as a thinking, ileeling person. The highly aoJaimed 
film My Left Foot dramatizes Brown's accomplishments and his 
lifislong fight against prejudice. This story is a gripping one 
because of what seems to be an almost insoluble conflia between 
his mind and body, and audiences acutely feel the pain of 
devaluing and prejudicial treatment. 

Christy Brown was a unique individual. But so too is 
every pereon with a severe handicap, althou^ few are as talented 
and motivated as he. Nevertheless, within the disabled body is a 
sentient human who deserves the opportunity to develop to her 
or his full potential. 

Americans like perfection and generally are uncomfbrta- 
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bie when confronted with people who are less than perfixt. The 
picture of classrooms that most teichers start out with does not 
indude children who are misshapen or low in vision, or who wear 
h^vy braces or hearing aids. Reality often mkes some getting 
used to, but teachers all over the world find that it is one of the 
first principles of practicing their profession. 

The uneasiness regular classroom teachers experience 
when confronted with the potential of having a student with 
severe disabilities placed in their classrcx>ms is due to a number of 
faaors. Teachers have indicated that (a) they do not feel 
adequately prepared to teach students with intensive needs; (b) 
the student's presence in the classroom might impede the 
achievement of nondisabled students; (c) n^^eting the students' 
management needs (such as toileting, using adaptive equipment) 
will pose problems; and (d) they fear adequate personnel and 
material supports needed to accommodate a student with severe 
disability will not be forthcoming. 

Regular class setting are advantageous for students with 
severe disabilities in that they provide contexts in which (a) 
normalized peer interactions can occur, (b) typical models for 
appropriate fc«havior can be observed; (c) natural cues and 
correction procedures are likely to be used; and (d) friendships 
with nondisabled children can develop. Furthermore, when 
nondisabled students get to know severely disabled peers, they 
may be motivated to become potential future employers, good 
neighbors, and close friends (27). Also, and perhaps more 
important, regular class placement dots not rule out for students 
with severe disabilities supplemental community-based instruc- 
tion, the delivery of therapies, and appropriate individualized 
and unique programs. Finally, it is recognized that there will be 
some students with severe disabilities for whom the regular 
classroom may not be the most appropriate, least restriaive 
setting, but this decision must be made on an individual basis. 
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DEFINING INTEGRATION 

Integration is a word that has come to mean many things 
and to take many forms, from bwering ethnic barriers to 
mainsrreaming handicapped students; from the establishment of 
special classes for students with severe disabilities on a regular 
school campus to frill programmatic integration of disabled and 
nondisabled students in academic classroom aaivities. As used 
here, educational integration refers to at least three types of 
inclusion: physical, social, and programmatic. Physical integra- 
tion is the placement of students with disabilid^ in physical 
proximity to nondisabled peers. Social integration refers to 
situations in which disabled and nondisabled individuab have 
the oppormnity to interact with each other. Programmatic 
int^ration permits disable and nondi^bled students to 
participate joindy in educational aaivities. The degree to which 
a smdent with Kverc handicaps b«x>mes involved in academic 
aaivities depends, in part, on his/her instructional goals and 
objeaives. At the minimum, all children, with and without 
disabilities, should have opportunities for meaningfril interac- 
tions of reasonable duration that lead to perceiving a child as 
more than a handicap and as a frill member of the classroom. The 
term "frill inclusion" is being used currently to describe the 
provision of appropriate educational services and the meaningfril 
inclusion of students with severe disabilities in regular classes. 

THE NEED FOR STRUCTURED 
INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 

When students with severe handicaps are integrated, the 
nondisabled students' attitudes and social interactions are either 
positive or negative; the determinants are whether systematic 
intervention and modification of "typical" educational proce- 
dures have taken place (see Johnson and Meyer [21]). When 
special programs or interventions are not provided, the outcomes 
generally are not positive. 
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Studies of the effects of placing students with mild 
dis^ilities (e.g., learning disabilities and mild mental retarda- 
tion) in regular classes indicate that these students tend to hs 
mote serially isolated and less sodally accepted than their 
nondisaWed peers (1, 9, 15). Vodtz (37) considered the negative 
outcomes associated with the physical int^:ation of handi- 
capped children simply to indicate the need for intervention; it 
is as appropriate for educators and other practitionen to address 
this need as it would be to address any other curricular need. 
Indeed, when systematic integration attempts are made, the 
results appear to be more fHwitive and to show improved social 
interactions between disabled and nondisabled students, im- 
proved attitudes toward disabled persons in general, and 
improved student achievement (6, 20, 26, 30). 



THE CURRICULUM 

For students in need of special education services, the law 
(P.L. 94-142) requires an Individualized Education Plan (lEP) 
that contains annual goals and short-term objectives. If it is 
determined that students require additional specialized supports 
and services, their particular needs are to be assessed by a 
multidisciplinary team of profbsionals. An lEP sets forth 
edu<ationa! gc^s, objectives, and ne€»idi services, and it must 
specify where ind by whom the services will be provided. 



Functionality and a Futures Orientation 

Typically, students with severe disabilities require train- 
ing in skills that are geared toward reinforcing those skills and 
activities that enable them to participate either partially or folly 
in mt<^ted "current" and "foture" environments (8). The 
skills and behaviors taught enhance the students' funaioning in 
(a) school or vocational environments; (b) domestic envi- 
ronments (e.g., home); (c) community environments (e.g., the 
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grocery store); and (d) leisure/recreation environments (e.g., a 
movie theater). The major portion of the curriculum for students 
widi severe disabilities includes training in practical or functional 
skills, such as making purchases in stores, preparing meals, or 
carrying out self-care activities. 

It is sugg^ed that a school or school distria provide 
teachers and parents with curriculum guidelines g^ued to 
preparing students for adult living. Owing to the relatively long 
time it takes for students with severe disabilities to acquire skilb, 
it is important to address first the critical life skills to promote 
maximum panicipation in conmiunity environments. At the 
nninimum, therefore, the curriculum should incorporate the 
fbl'owing areas: (a) physical well-being, (b) independent living, 
(c) meaningful work, (d) financial suppor-, ^e) family Iwing, (f) 
social and emotional well-being, and (g) recreation/leisure (3). 



COMMUNITY-BASED TRAINING 

To facilitate the acquisition of functional and social skills, 
students with severe disabilities should have a broad set of 
educational experien«s, including community-based instruc- 
tion. These students have difficulty generalizing what they have 
learned in on'" string to another setting (e.g., from the classroom 
to the home, community, leisure, or work environment); hence 
skills should be learned in the same environments in which they 
arc likely be used- For a portion of the school day, students with 
severe di^biliries typically will spend time learning skilk in such 
nonschool setting as r^taurants, stores, laimdromats, or ofBc». 

The amount of time devoted to community-based 
instruction relative to school instruction should vary according to 
each student's needs. Sailor et al. in their "Community Intensive 
Instruction Model" (31) recommend increasing the amount of 
time spent in the conununity as the student ages. Thus, 3- to 
8-year-old students should participate in the community once a 
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weelq 9- to 11-year-olds, twice a week; 12- to 18-year-oIds» four 
times a week; and 19- to 22-year-olds, up to 80 percent-lOO 
percent of the day. 

Unfoitunately, time sj^t in the community aeates 
conflicts. Students have fewer opportunities for experiences in 
regular class and school activities and «K:ial infraction with 
peers, observational learning opportunities, participation in the 
class curriculum, and other learning experiences. The relative 
importance of school versus nonschool learning environments 
has yet to be determined empirically. It appears that certain tasks 
are learned l^t in the community ind that other behaviois, 
especially those that involve social inteiacrion, are h&t learned in 
classroom settings. Both types of environments are perceived as 
nec^sary contexts for essential learning. 



CURRICUIAR ADAPTATIONS 

A critical goal for students with disabilities in regular 
classes is to gain access to the curriculum, or to participate in the 
same curricular activities as do r^lar education students. A 
special education curriculum should be linked to the r^lar 
ttlucation curriculum and, at the same time, take into account 
the unique needs of students wth disabiliti^. Students with 
severe disabilities typically learn at a slower rate than do their 
nondisabled classmates, so lesson content exi^ctattons must be 
adjusted (a) to prevent a mismatch between lesson demands and 
a student's skill level; and (b) to assure the student's success in 
learning important skills. 

AdapQtions in the regular curriculum include (a) 
modifying student-response methods (pointing rather than 
responding verbally), (b) reducing the complexity of the 
curriculum objective (lowering the number of problems to be 
completed), (c) lowering die grade level of die curriculum 
(working on readiness skills while nondisabled smdents work on 
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higher grade-lcvd math skills), and (d) teaching a unique but 
related airriculum that may emphasize functional skills rather 
than academic skills (4). 

Curricular adaptadons will likely require students with 
disabilities to leara individually as well as in small or large groups. 
Individualized instruction can take place outside the classroom 
for brief periods; however, to enhance the benefits of r^ular class 
participation, it is recommended that students receive in-dass 
instruction to the maximum extent possible. Porter (29) 
recommended that a student with disabilities leave the regular 
class for specialized instruction to meet the student's needs only 
for "compelling" reasons. If individualized instruction must take 
place, it should occur somewhere in the classroom. For example, 
specialized material or equipment (e.g., a computer or an 
electronic commimication device) may be placed in the rear of 
the classroom for a teacher's aide to use when assisting in 
instruaional delivery. 

Given the fbcus of this chapter, participation in regular 
classes, strategies to promote inclusion in ongoing class curricular 
activities are pertinent. Giangreco and Putnam (13) describe two 
broad options for curricular adaptations: (a) multilevel curricu- 
lum selection and (b) curriculum overlapping. 

Multilevel curriculum selection refers to engaging nondisa- 
bled and disabled studenB in an activity in die same subject area 
or curricular domain, but varying the expecarions for achieve- 
ment according to the ability level of the student with disabilities 
(10). For example, nondisabled students in a second grade class 
may engage in writing a story about dinosaurs while the student 
with severe disabilities traces the letters of the word "dinosaur" or 
a picture of a dinosaur. Another example is taken from a bilingual 
school district in Canada: students in a secondary-level French 
class are expected to write compositions in French and the 
student with severe disabilities is expected to use French 
vocabulary words to verbally identify three picture cards. 

By using the levels provided by Bloom's Taxonomj/ of 
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Educational Objectives (5), teachers can individualize student 
objectives in a particula' subjea area according to the difierent 
"levels" of learning: knowledgp, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluauon. Although it is unlikely that 
students with severe o^gnitive disabilities could aa»mplish 
leamii^ objectives at the analydc or synthesis levels, they should 
be able to perform well at the knowledge level (e.g., identifying 
tools) or the comprehension level (e.g., understanding uses of 
tools). 

Students with disabilities may not have a chance to 
interact with peers if their objectives require learning activities 
that are too disparate fiom the activities specified for the rest of 
the class. To avoid isolating the student with severe disabilities, 
teachers should structure peer interaction activities. For example, 
a peer tutor might guide Jie smdent in identifying sight words. 
(Peer interaction activities are discussed later in this chapter.) 

Curriculum overlapping refers to activities in which 
students with and without disabilities work together in groups, 
althoi^ their instructional objectives are generated from 
difierent curricular areas. For example, in a group geology project 
to simulate a volcanic eruption, a student with severe disabilities 
could participate with the following insiruaional objectives: (a) 
greet fellow students; (b) assist in constructing a papier-m^^ 
volcano by pasting on sttips of paper; (c) identify the a>lors of the 
paints used; and (d) increase verbalizations to peers. 

Partial Participation. If it is unreasonable to expect 
students with severe disabilities to participate folly in academic 
activities with their nondisabled peers, every effbn should be 
made to enable them "to fonction, at least in part, in a wide 
variety of least restrictive school and nonschool environment" 
(2). Partial participation (e.g., in the geology lesson) is highly 
compatible with curriculum overlapping and multilevel curricu- 
lar strategies. 
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ENHANCING PEER INTERACTIONS 

A number of approaches exist for structuring social 
situations to maximize positive interactions bet^'een students 
with severe disabilities and their nondisabled peers. Thousand 
and Villa (35) underscore the importance of instructional 
practices that use "peer power," a "key variable in meeong the 
needs of a diverse student population within the r^;ular 
education setting" (p. 6). Sudi practices include cooperative 
learning, peer tutoring, peer buddies/special friends, and peer 
support groups. 

Cooperative Learning 

Over two decades of research have demonstrated that 
cooperatively structured activities are more beneficial than 
individualistic or competitive activities in promoting pa^ttive 
cross-handicap social interaaion behaviors. In cooperative 
groups individuals work together to reach common goals, in 
contrast to learning situations in which an individual's goal 
attainment is not correlated with group-goal attainment (individ- 
ualistic) or is negatively correlated with others* goal attainments 
(competitive). 

Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec (19) have conceptual- 
ized the cooperative learning teaching strat^ as consisting of six 
basic elements: 

1. The accomplishment of a group goal is dependent 
upon positive interdependence, or group members 
working together to achieve the group goal. Methods 
for promoting positive interdependence are (a) setting 
mutual goals for group members (goal interdepend- 
ence); (b) structuring divisions of labor (task interde- 
pendence); (c) dividing and/or sharing materials, 
resources, or information among group members; (d) 
assigning students to different roles (role inrerdepend- 
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ence); and (e) giving joint rewards (reward interde- 
pendence). 

2. Fac^to-fece, verbal (or other communication forms) 
interactions must occur. 

3. Students are held individually accountable for master- 
ing the assigned material and contributing to die 
group's efforts. 

4. Students are expected to employ positive interpersonal 
and small-group skills. Teachers provide direct in- 
struaion on how to collaborate in the groups (e.g., by 
instruaing students in helping others to understand 
an assignment, active listening, or taking turns). 

5. Teachers monitor student behavior during the activi- 
ties and provide students with feedback during the 
group discu^ions after the cooperative lessons. 

6. Students are also engaged in self-evaluation within the 
groups to discuss how well they ftinctioned or met the 
learning objective. 

Over 50 studies have been conducted on mainstreaming 
and oaoperative learning. Johnson, Johnson, and Maruyama (20) 
and Johnson and Johnson (18) reviewed 41 studies comparing 
the relative effects of two or more goal structures on the 
interpersonal attraction between students with and without 
disabilities. Cooperative learning eiperiences produced greater 
interpersonal attraction between the two groups than did 
competitive and individualistic experiences. Cooperative learn- 
ing experiences also have been found to "promote more 
differentiated, dynamic, and realistic views (and therefore less 
stereotypic and static views) of other students (including 
handicapped peers and students from different ethnic groups) 
than do competitive and individualistic learning experiences" 
(17, p. 115). 

Although most studies of the efficacy of cooperath^e 
learning have involved students with mild disabilities, the 
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application of such procedures to students with moderate and 
severe handicaps is increising. Studies have been conducted in 
elementary and secondary schools and in recreadon settings 
during activities as varied as science projects, an, cooking, music, 
academic and pre-acadcmic tasks, and ^up recreation activities 
(12, 16, 22, 23, 30, 40). In general, thae studies show diat 
cooperative ieamiiig situations are associated with significantly 
higher leveb of certain positive social and verbal interaaion 
behaviors, greatej- interpersonal attraction, and greater academic 
gains, compared lo those in competitive and individualistic 
situations. 

The cooperative learning study by Putnam ei al. (30) 
involved students with moderate and severe disabilities in a fifth 
grade science dass. The purpose of the study was to compare the 
effects of cooperative skill instruction on the social behaviors of 
students. Students receiving the cooperative skill instniaion 
interaaed more positively with one another than those who did 
not receive this instruction. The cooperative learning method 
combined aspects of curriculum overlapping as well as partial and 
extended participation in the science aaivities (e.g., students 
with severe disabilities obtained the equipment from a rable and 
poured water into a container during an experiment on 
displacement). 

Peer Tutoring 

Given proper guidance and preparation, nondisablcd 
students have demonstrated the ability to facilitate the skill 
development of students with severe disabilities (7, 28). In peer 
tutoring pro-ams, same-^ or cross-age peers assume a role 
similar to that of teacher, using appropriate instructional 
procedures. The benefits of peer tutoring, which have been 
discussed by Kohl, Moses, and Stettner-Eaton (24), indude an 
efficient, cost-efFeaive way to increase the amount of individual- 
ized instruction available to tutees. Tutoring is a good way to 
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prepare nondisabled children k> accept and inter^t positively 
with persons who have disabilities. Stucfents who are tutors 
benefit at least as much as the peers they tutor in terms of 
learning activiti^ and learning levels of psydiolc^cal maturity 
(34). 

A potential disadvantage of peer'tutoring programs is the 
"hierarchical" relationship between tuu>r and tutee (27). That is, 
a tutor taking on the role of "instructor" or "helper" is seen as 
more competent. This relationship contrasts vwth the "hori- 
zontal" interactions that children most often experience widi 
peers. In addition, little is known about the loi^-term efiects of 
peer tutoring on relationships between students with and 
without disabiliti^ (25). 

An impormt aspea of making peer tutoring work well 
is adequate supervision by teachers and the serious commitment 
of time by staff members to the program. Sprinthall and Blum 
(34) recommended weekly seminars where teaching techniques 
can be discus^ as well as methods of helping tutors to process 
their own experiences (see the curriculum guide developed by 
Sprinthall and Blum [34]) lor example of l^^n topics for 
seminars). 



Peer BuddieslSpecial Friends and Peer Support Networks 

Peer buddies or special friends programs are unlike peer 
tutoring programs insofar as the goal for peers is to develop 
friendships and spend time together in social and leisure 
nonacademic activities. Peers may eat lunch tc^ether, walk 
together in the halls between classes, or panicipate together in 
after-school activities, such as attending a baslt^tball g^me. 
Tochers can help students with and without disabilities to 
acquire the nec^mry social, play, and communication skills 
essential to interactions. A "special friends" trainer's manual has 
been developed and validated for use in integrated school 
environments (s« Voeltz et al. [39]. Outcome studio on the 
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spcdal ftiends model show significant and positive attitudinal 
efiects as a result of this program (38). 

Peer suppon networiss expand upon the peer buddy 
system to include a group of peers who work together to foster a 
sense of belonging and to enrich the life of the disabled student. 
Several peers strive to break down the social and educational 
barriers facing students with intensive needs. Also referred to as 
"suppon cirdes" (33), the members are committed to helping an 
individual lead a fuU and independent life. At least one member 
becomes a strong advocate for die "cirded*' person. AH group 
members work toward empowering the challenged student to set 
goals and reach them, as well as fostering in that person a true 
sense of being wanted and needed. 



TEACHING THE VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

All students benefit from learning about and experienc- 
ing a broad range of individual difierences. Systematic efforts can 
be made to int^atc content about indhndual differences into 
the curriculum (e.g., creating a unit of instruction or diffiising 
information in different areas of the curriculum). 

Teacher Modeling. Teachers can exert a strong influence 
on student attitudes toward peers with disabilities by their own 
aaions and verbalizations. Teachers can present a positive 
example by treating die student wirfi disabilities respectfully, as 
they do other students in the class, by (a) speaking to the student 
as diey would to odier students, not as if the student were a very 
youi^ child; (b) not using labels or language concerning 
disabiliti« diat sets the student apart from the rest of the class 
(e.g., not referring to the student as "our Down's or CP child"); 
and (c) modeling positive social interaaion behaviors (e.g., 
initiating a conversation with a student using a communication 
board) (32). 
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Using Ky Power. Older and respected children or 
adolescents can also teach students about disabilities and 
posimely afiect attitudes. In an interesting article 10-year-old 
Amy Tumbull (36) describes a science project she conducted in 
a second j^ade classroom. The purpose of die study was to asi^ 
the efi^ of peers teaching students about mental retardation on 
students* attitudes toward {^ple with mental retardadon. The 
approach involved the following: 

i read a book about a boy who is mentally retarded, and t 
showed them a film about the Special Olympics, i also showed 
them my brother's Special Olympic medals. I asked the class 
questions, and they asked me questions, i told them that 
people who are mentally retarded learn slower than us. But 
they can still learn, i also said that brains aie lii^ a record 
player, because they work on different speeds. They learned 
that music is played on both slow and fast speeds. I told them 
that brains of kids with nrvental retan:jation work slowly and our 
brains work fast, but all of us can learn and have happy lives. 
(36. p. 44) 

The results of this study indicated that pretest to pc»ttest 
attitude score changes for students who receivi»i the instruction 
were significantly more positive than the scores of students who 
were not exposed to the instruction. Tumbull recommended that 
older student be used to teach younger students about 
disabilities inasmuch as the older children are able to use words, 
explanations, and interesting presentations that younger children 
will understand and relate to. Moreover it observed that 
younger children are veiy likely to listen to and value the ideas 
presented by older peers who are liked. 

When informing students about disabilities, caution 
should be \xssA. to avoid reinibrcing jxirceptions of difference. 
This means not using labels or focusing on feature that set the 
children with disabiltdes apart from others. Some emphasis 
shodd be placed on what students with disabilities have in 
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common with others in the class, as well as on their special 
strei^;ths and ^fts. 

TEACHER SUPPORT 

Teacher Oumenhip. It is essential that the regular class 
teacher assume primaiy "ownership" and accept responsibility 
for the education of a student with disabilities, just as he/she docs 
for all students on the class list. When a teacher feeb 
responsibility for a student with diMbilities, he or she is more 
likely to become involved with the smdent's educational program 
and to enjoy the rewards associated with the student's 
achievement of learning goals and the btnefits accruing to the 
entii€ class. Without tcadier ownership, it is likdy that a student 
with disabilities will be socially and academically isolated from 
the rest of the class. However, regular dass teachen already have 
substantial responsibilities in educating 20 to 30 nondi.^led 
students. The addition of a student with severe disabilities to the 
classroom requires direct and immediate support from a specialist 
or consulting teacher with expertise in educating students with 
disabilities, and perhaps an aide. 

Consulting Teachers, It is imperative that regular class 
teachers receive assistance from profosionals with specialized 
skills in teaching smdents with severe disabilities. Such teachers 
are referred to by various tides (e.g., methods and resource 
teachers, special alucation consulting teachers, education spe- 
cialists, collaborative consultants), and their participation is a 
crucial ingredient in die success of integration attempts (29). 
Addressing the need for teachers with specialized skills to fill 
these roles are teacher education programs at, for example, die 
University of Vermont, Western Oregon State CoUege, and the 
University of Montana. Consulting teachers may serve one or 
several schook, a district, or a cooperative of school disuicts. 

Teaming. A staffing model that emphasizes team teaching 
and teacher collaboration increases the potential for successful 
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int^tion in i^ular classes. Teams can ^^ly in size froni two to 
six and may be comp(M(xi of profEssionals who r^resenc various 
disciplines and consrituencies, including tea'-iiers, parents, 
smdents, {xieis, administrators, and spedaloed pe^'sonnel (35). 

Reiaud Service PemnneL Specialists such as speech/ 
language therapists, physical therapists* and occupational thera- 
pists also support the educational programs of students with 
severe disabiliti«, based on the needs specified in the students' 
lEPs. These service should be provided in a manner that is 
compatible with the regular ^ucation schedules or routines. It is 
recommended that whenever posible such services be delivered 
according to an "in class/consultative model" (14). When 
specialise provide consultative services, their rea}mmendatioiis 
aie more likely to be incoqxirated into the student s daily 
routine; as a result, the skill is practice more often in namrally 
occurring circumstances. 

Paraproftsmnah. Teacher aides or educational a^istants 
play an important role in supponing students with severe 
disabilities in ngular classes. Staffing patterns for paraprofb- 
sionals vary according vo the following configurations: (a) 
assignment to one student on a full-time basis; (b) assignment to 
several smdents (a small group) within the same class or school; 
(c) assignment to students for part of the day and ro other school 
duties (e.g., pla)^ound supervision) for another portion of the 
day; (d) assignment to a student (or several smdents) on a 
part-time basis. 

Teacher aides can attend to many of the management 
needs of students with severe disabilities. Management needs 
refer to aspects of the educational program that are provided to 
the student to assure equal acc^ to educational opportunities 
(13), such as repositioning for physical cx>mfbn, assisting in 
toileting, or providing adaptive devices or materials. Care must 
be taken to preserve student dignity and privacy when attending 
to management needs. In addition, some services will take place 
out of the regular class (e.g., administering medication in the 
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health office). At times when ceachen are unable to leave the 
da^ teacher aides can provide in^uable asistance. 

The role of the paraprofesslonal in assisting a student 
widi disabilities should be clarified. Aides typically assbt in 
instructional deliveiy, but arc not invohred in educational 
evaluation or development of goab and objectives and instruc- 
tional decisions. Aides should not be expected to replace the 
teacher. The extent to which a teacher aide is involved with a 
student is an extremely important consideration. Too much time 
spent with one student (a) can result in staff" "burnout"; (b) may 
impede namral interactions with other smdents; (c) may result in 
the student becoming overly dq>endent on the teacher aide; and 
(d) may detract fitom the regular class teacher's sense of 
"ownership" of the smdent with severe disabilities (13, 41). 
Moreover, funding a fiill-time teacher aide for one student may 
put an undue financial hardship on a school district. 

Fandly Support, Families of students with disabilities play 
an essential role in the educational process and are key members 
of the educational team. Involving parents in the educational 
planning process for students requiring special education services 
is mandated by federal law (P.L. 94-142). Parents and family 
members are unique and ^pwcially valued members of the 
collaborative team, particularly because they have an under- 
standing and historical perspeaive on their child that no one else 
possess^. 

TIPS FOR REGULAR CLASS TEACHERS 

The following are some practical strategies for integrating 
smdents with severe disabilities into regular classes based on the 
material presented in this chapter: 

1 . Place smdents in regular classes according to "natural 
proportions. " 

2. Emphasize functional skill training for participation 
in current and fiimre environments. 
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3. Alter the curricular objectives for the student with 
severe dir^ilities by (a) reducing the complexity of 
the ob|ective; (b) modifying student response meth- 
(xls or instructional approach^; or (c) developing 
unique instructional objectives. 

4. Schedule time for a>mmunity-bas«i instruction. 

5. Carehilly structure peer interaction experiences, such 
as cooperative learning. 

6. Directly teach all students collaborative skills. 

7. Use peer tutors, peer buddies, and ciirles of friends 
to fadli^te positive p^r interactions. 

8. Teach nondisabled students about individual diflfer- 
ences as part of the class curriculum (emphasizing the 
giftedness of all smdents). 

9. Assume primary responsibility for the education of 
the students with severe disabilities in your dass. 

10. Utilize consulting teachers, specialists with expenise 
in the education of students with severe disabilities, 
paraprof^ionals, parents, and administrators to 
serve as memben of the support team. 

11. T^m t«»ch with the consulting teacher whenever 
possible. 

CONCLUSION 

Just as students with severe di^bilities were the last |,roup 
with disabilities to receive a fras and appropriate public 
education, they will likely be the last group of students to be 
integrated into regular classes. Curiously, students with severe 
disabilities have been left out of the debate concerning the 
Regular Education Initiative. Although a number of schools and 
school districts in the United States and abroad are induding 
students with severe disabilities into regular classes, so far most 
are not- Systematic evaluations of demonstration projects are 
beginning to appear in the literature, but the research data base 
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on the effccrivencss of various appni»:hes and strategies for 
r^iuiar class placemoit is scant. 

Dedication to human n^u and human dignity has led 
to the national willingness to consider changing the past practices 
of segregating students with severe disabilities. Moreover, it is 
believed that benefits accrue to students with disabilities (e.g., 
opportunities for observing typical models and devcbping 
friendships) as well as to students without disabilities (under- 
standing indhddual difierences, opportunities to learn from peer 
mtoring, and the «xdal/psychological rewards obtained when 
advocating for and helping others). 

Many teachers, students of education, parents, and 
professionals are beginning to reco^iize that the techniques 
designed to promote the educational intention of students with 
severe disabilities (such as community-based instruction, multi- 
level curricular activities, cross-age tutorii^ and support circles) 
are effective for noncUsabled students as well. The process of 
building a society in which diverse individuals have an integrated 
and productive role b^ns in our schoob. Ultimately, an 
appropriate education that addresses individual needs, fosters a 
sense of self-worth, and inculcates feelings of belonging is a 
fundamental goal for all smdents, whether they are or are not 
disabled. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

This chapter has presented a rationale for integrating 
students with severe disabilities into regular classes. Based on this 
material and your perceptions: 

1. What are your predictions about future directions in 
educational integration? 

2. What barriers exist to achieving full inclusion? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of int^ation for 
nondisabled students? 
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Chapter 8 



GIFTED STUDENTS IN REGULAR 
CLASSROOMS 

by Susan B. Tarver and James A. Curry 

Susan Tarver ami James Curry oMrss the opportu- 
nity jor classroom teachers to participate in the 
identification of and programming for pjud stu- 
dents. They have divided the chapter into three 
major parts. The first part fxuses on ways in which 
classroom teachers might realize and Mp to 
identify gifted students ^mugh their classroom 
behaviors. The second part examines dx use of 
specific strategies for modifying the regular curric- 
ulum so that it "matches" the identified needs of 
gifted learners. The third part describes management 
options for implementing learning experiences for 
pfudstudenn. 

INTRODUCTION 

A major challenge 6acing teachers in regular classrooms is 
providing appropriate and sufficient curricula to diverse popula- 
tions. Students display wide ranges of abilities, specialized 
learning needs, and learning styles. These academic attributes, 
coupled with family and environmental feaors, contribute 
significantly to the uniqueness of students' needs, requiring 
teachers to modify their general curricula, instructional materials, 
and methods in order to help students develop their potential for 
achievement. Certainly exceptional students, whose needs may 
not be met sufficiently through the standard curriculum, are 
among the most challenging for teachers to serve. 
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Although in recent years much attention has focused on 
students with handicapping conditions, the attributes of another 
group of students al» require die modification of general 
classroom curricula and instructional mediods. Meeting the 
needs of students who show exertional acadbmic and/or creative 
ability, whose performance (or potential for performance) 
exce^ the capabilities of their classroom age-mates» requires 
teachers to adapt or to generate curricula that will provide such 
students with the opportunity to close the gap between their 
potenual and their maximum levels of performance. These 
students, called "gifted" or "^fted/talented," often receive 
services in elementary schools throi^ a resource room or a 
"puUout" setting (on a pan-time basis) and in secondary schools 
through "honors" courses or elecrives. Since their exceptional 
abilities (which translate into exceptional needs) are with them all 
the time, those needs must also be addrwsed within the r^ar 
classroom and through the r^Iar curriculum. 

This chapter si^gests ways in which teachers in 
elementary and secondary school classrooms may 

• recognize gifted students through their classroom 
behaviors; 

• adapt existing cuiticula to increase the level of 
academic and creative challenge provided for gifted 
students: and 

• manage learning experiences for gifted students within 
a classroom structure. 

RECOGNIZING GIFTED STUDENTS IN THE 
CUVSSROOM 

Research by Boriand (1) and Gear (6) sugg^ts that 
clasroom teachers can be effeaive identifiers of ^fted students. 
Key elements are training and information that provide teachers 
with an understanding of the specific kinds of positive and/or 
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native behaviois that gifted students may show in classroom 
settings. lists of these students* common chaiacteristics are not 
sufficiently concrete to assist classroom teachers in recognizing 
^ftedness. 

In using any list of characteristics and observable 
behaviors to determine which students show signs of giltedness, 
classroom teachers must consider three important fK>tnis. First, a 
student's behavior or performance should be compared only to 
Ixhavioni or levds of performance usually shown by his/her age 
peers. It is not possible to assess the degree to Ythick a student is 
exceptionally able if his/her performance is being compared to 
that of an older student. The dijfiering levds of stxdal, emotional, 
and physical development will confo^ the question, resulting in 
uncertain assessment. 

Second, the misconception that gifted students always 
display their charaaeristics through positive behaviors has 
resulted in the failure of some teachers to recognize giftcdness in 
certain children. Despite the overwhelmingly positive image that 
the word "gifted" conjures, ^fted behavior is not exclusively 
positive or enjoyable for either the teacher or the student 
him/herself. Kaplan (7) and Cuny (3) have emphasized that a 
student may show ^ftedn^ through l«haviois that are 
enjoyable or exciting in the classroom (jwsitive behaviors), or 
throu]^ behaviors that are disruptive or po^ problems (native 
behaviors). In an attempt to combat the myth of giftcdness as a 
"heavenly" attribute, Richert et al. (12) have even developed a 
list called "Characteristics of the Gifted That Tend to Screen 
Them Out of Programs." 

Third, teachers should not assume that a student is gifted 
if he/she possesses one or two charaaeristics; nor should they 
assume that a student is not ^ited unl^ he/she pos^sses all the 
listed characteristics. Assuming the former is too inclusive; it is 
likely that many children in the class will show at least one 
charaaeristic on a checklist. Assuming the latter is too exclusive; 
it is unlikely that any child will show all the characteristics 
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simultaneously. The key to observing students* behavior is to 
remember that the purpose is to asess educational need. The 
educational cUagnosis of "gifted" should be made only when 

• the intensity of a chaiacteristic(s) or 

• the combination of characteristics with other charac- 
teristics 

indicates that the scope of the general curriculum — that which is 
provided for all children — will be too limited to assist a student 
to maximize his/her potential. 

Figure 1 lists characteristics commonly associated with 
giftedness; it also provides examples of positive and negative 
classroom behaviors by which each characteristic might be 
recognized. 



MODIFYING CURRICULA FOR GIFTED 
STUDENTS 

Although a curriculum may be specially created for gifted 
students, most classroom teachers find teaching the amount of 
material contained in the general curriculum quite challenging 
enough. In fiia, most teachers would surely resist a directive to 
develop a whole new curriculum for their few smdents whcse 
learning traits may not be sufficiently challenged by the 
classroom's general curriculum. Utilizing strat^es for extending 
existing curricular material is a more practical approach to 
meeting gifted students' needs within the structure of the regular 
classroom. 

Kaplan (7), Curry (3), Maker (9), and others propose that 
general curricula be modified for gifted students by extending 
basic aamponents shared by all learning experience. This section 
suggests means by which the curricular components of content, 
process, and product may be appropriately adapted so that 
learning experiences will more nearly and consistently meet the 
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Figure 1 

Characteristics and Behaviors of Giftedness 



Coftwon 
Characterisncs 

Leams more rapidly; 
retains tntoirnstion 
fTweeasity 
andk^ger 



has a stror^yer need 
to know 

tndapendent thinkar . 
has a questk>nlr^ 
attitude 



Superbf abstract 
thinking at>ility 



Senses discrepancies 



tntellectuaiiy playful 



Intense or more 
sophisticated interests 



Wide range ot interests 



Superior and divergent 
conwunications ability 



Festive Clas^OOTi 
Behavkro 

miners b^ic skills ea^ty 
effl'ty reactor 

precockHis in mathematk:s 
unumial academk: 
achieverrant 

has iargB sHKes of informatics 
prefers complexity 



te self-<»nfidant 
expresses original 
opini(^ 

is gc3o6 at imtopend^ pro- 
jects 

is wiflinotoccmsider 
unusuaTkteas 

shows skill in problem soh*ig 

is ^lerested in current issi^ 
is conceiTOd with 
fairness, ji^tice, "real" prot> 

is good taker 
{in areas of s&ength) 
appreciates plays wortis 

a so(^istk:ated 
sense of huTTK^ 

shows high 
molivatton/tong 
attenttoi span in 
Int^est am 
has complex ideas/ 
informalicm in 
uni^ual are% 

easily motivated in 

new areas 

\mB many hobb«s 

ts invdved in many activities 

has lar£^ vocabulary and ac- 
curate i^age 

shows flair vmkxis means 
of exwes^>n (eg . cOT^er 
grapnkrs, drama, 
cartOOTing) 



Negati^ ClasmxTm 

• beccmf^bc^ 

• re^sts rote or ref^ltive 
tasks 

• drsruptecteisswheniMKkis 
fif^^idd 

• ask$mw)i^GRie$t^s 

m gete "Off topic" frequently 



• is reb©Hkn^» challenges 
authority 

• r^lsts confc^mity to 
social norms 



• rraists conventional 
approaches^answers 

• fM'e^ts argument 
almc^ loo well 

• is a oarfecttOTist 

• is cntk:al of 01^ and 
oth^s' kteas 



# interrupts with 
"humcmis'* distracttois 

• gets carried away with 



may suff ^ from 
peer ^olatkx} 
u> 1 daydreamer 
twSists interruptk^i when 
involved in interest area 



• leaves projects unfinished 

• overextends him^rself 



may be percei>ml as a 
"show-cif" by peers and 
adults 



Sources Clark (2); Curry and Epley (4); GaUaher (5). Kaplan, Madsen, Gould, Platow, and 
Benzulli (8); Parke (10); and VbnTassef-Bc^ka and Strykowski (14). 
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needs of ^ed students. By modifying one or more of these three 
components* teachers may develop learning e)q>eriences that mil 
be both challenging to giited students and int^tated with 
existing cla^room curricula. 

Modifying Curricular Content 

All learning experiences pos^ss the clement of content, 
or subjea matter, for students to learn. 0>ntent may be ssn^U, 
requiring that s. idents learn the facts, rules, details, concepts, 
and generalizarions that are basic to the subject area being taught. 
Content may also be con^lex, requiring that students extend their 
understanding to consider the issues (which are debatable), the 
problems (which arc solvable), and the themes (which are 
multidisciplinary) that arise withm the subjea ar^. 

The disdnction benveen simple and complex content may 
be seen in ocampl^ from a unit on the presidents of the United 
States. Simple content in the general curriculum might include 

Facts: The powers of the president 

Rules: The legal requirements that all presidential 

candidate must satisfy 
Details: The accomplishments of particular presidents 

Concept: The role of the executive branch in the balance 

of power 

Generalization: The traditions that have been established and 
j^rpetuated through the office of the president. 

Gifted students' abilities to learn rapidly and to retain 
information (and the fact that they often already possess great 
stores of infbrmarion) indicate a frequent need for curricular 
extension beyond simple content. Increasing content complexity 
is one strat^ teachere may use in adapting individual lessons (or 
enure units of study) to meet the needs of their exceptionally able 
students. Complex content for the unit on the presidents of the 
United States might include 
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Issue: Whether or not to retain the two-term limit 

currently imposed upon presidents 

Problem: How to r^ilate campaign contributions so 

that candidate cannot be unduly influenced by 
large donors such as political action committees 

Theme: The study of patterns of change as it relates to 

leadership. 

Developing learning experiences that require gifted 
students to bring their knowledge of simple content to bear upon 
reiasd broader issues, problems, or themes addresses their need 
to be both competent consumers of information as well as 
producers of information. It alM> reponds to their heightened 
concern with solving "rKil" problems (11). 

Modifying Curricular Process 

All learning experiences possess the element of "process," 
or the thinking skiUs that students are asked to learn or to 
practice. Just as content may be simple or comploc, process may 
be basic or productive. Although many models delineating levels 
of basic and produaive thinking have b^n developed, "basic" 
cognitive proci^ses are generally d^riM as knowing, under- 
standing, and using information or skills. These basic thought 
processes are used by students to master r«iuisite information 
that will enable them to become effective adult participants in 
society. For example: 

Knowing: • List unsafe situations that you might see on 

the playground. 

• List the major characters in the play Romeo 
and Juliet, 

Understanding: • Explain why playground rules are important 

for children to know. 

• Describe the conflict between the Montague 
family and the Capulet femily. 
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Using: • Make a model that shows three things you 

might find on an unsafe playground. 

• Act out an exdmnge between the fiiends of 
finxding iamilies. 

Basic thought processes are as crucial to gifted students as 
they are to all children. Learning experiences that focus 
exclusively on the use of basic process skills will be insufficient, 
however, if ^fted students are to devdop many of their learning 
potentials (including abstraa thinking skills and independent 
thinking). 

At the productive levels of process, students are aslrcd to 
use creative thinking (to generate ideas) and critical thinking (to 
judge, verify, or dispute ideas). For example: 
Creative: • Design a new piece of playground equip 

ment that is both safe and fim. 

• Speculate on what other ways the prince 
mi^t have stopped the feuding between the 
Capulets and the Montagues. 

Critical: • Decide which three playground rules are the 

most important to remember. Tell your 
reasons. 

• Defend or dispute the right of Romeo and 
Juliet to marry one another without the 
knowledge or permission of their families. 

By extending learning experiences from basic to abstract thinkii^ 
skills, teachers increase the probability that gifted students will 
develop their propensities for generating and judging ideas and 
will respond in ways more closely reflecting their gifts. 

Modifying Curricuiar Products 

A third component of all learning experiences is the 
product element, or the ways in which students demonstrate 
what they have learned and share their ideas. Although 
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"produa" may call to mind some sort of concrete display, 
teachers may also use a variety of intangible means by which to 
learn about students' learnings and ideas. Kaplan (7) suggests 
(bur basic produa eateries: ivritten, visual, verbid, and kines- 
thetic. 

Teachers tend to provide students with many opportuni- 
ties to learn and practice written produa forms (e.g.f tests, essays, 
stories, book repom, and worksh^ts) and, to a lesser d^ree, 
verbal product forms (e.g., debate, public speaking* mock 
interviewing, oral refwrts). Since facility with written/verbal 
forms of expre^on holds a crucial place in our society, such a 
concentrarion is understandable. However, written and verbal 
means of expression may not allow some students to pr»ent 
adequately the depth or complexity of the information they 
possess or the ideas they have generated. 

Despite the central place that written expre^ion holds in 
our society, other societal faaors (such as extensive technological 
advancements) have expanded the role of verbal communication, 
and have increased the roles of visual and kin^thetic means of 
communication. For gifted students, these communications 
media may be better suited for sharing the comploc, innovative 
nature of their ideas and their more sophisticated interests, and 
for developing more fully their divergent communication 
abilities. The use of diverse products may also assist in 
discovering "hidden" giftednm within students who, due to the 
limitations of written expression, have not had their potential 
recognized. 

The purpose in establishing product eateries is not to 
determine the single category into which a sf^fic produa falls, 
but rather to expand teachere' overall a)n«pt of "produa." 
Though by no means an exhaustive list, Figure 2 provides a 
variety of means by which teachers might ask students to share 
information and ideas. 
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Figure 2 
Curricular Product Options 



WRITTEN 

biography 

book report 

booklet 

checklist 

commercial 

crossword puzzle 

description 

diary 

dictionary 

editorial 

field manual 

guidebook 

handbook 

letter 

list 

magazine 
m^ual 
notebook 
poem 

research report 
test 

worksheet 

KINESTHETIC 

apparatus 

charades 

dance 

demonstration 

dramatization 

finger puppets 

game 

pantomime 

papier-mach6 

puppets 

role play 

signing 



VERBAL 

advertising jingle 

characterization 

commercial 

debate 

de8criptk)n 

dialogue 

interview 

lecture/lesson 

monologue 

oral book report 

panel discussion 

recording 

speech 

storytelling 

VISUAL 

bulletin board 

calendar 

cartoon 

chart 

collage 

display 

drawing 

flannel board 

flow chart 

graph 

mobile 

model 

mural 

painting 

photo essay 

picture dictionary 

poster 

puzzle 

scrapbook 

time line 

videotape 
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Summary on Curriculum 

In developing appropriatt learning experiences for tlieir 
g^ed students* cjassroom teachers may modify one or more 
indi^dual curricular components (i.e., content, process, and/or 
product). This difierentiation of the general cumculum will 
address gifted students' unique learning characteristics, providing 
them with greater opportunities for developing their advanced 
abilities ro the fullest d^ree. 

MANAGING OPTIONS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS IN 
REGULAR CLASSROOMS 

Although a wide variety of options is avaibbk and appropriare 
for classroom reachers of gifted students, three of diose options 
are particularly effective: (1) gaining rime for extension activities 
by modifying classroom assignments; (2) invohring students in 
ind^jendent or small ffovip smdies; and (3) siriKturing diflferenti- 
ated assignments using learning centers or resource options. 

Modifying Classroom Assignments 

A concern often cjqnessed by dassroom teachers is that given 
^fted students' regular classroom assignments, they do not have 
the rime to complete differentiated learning activities. At the 
same time, however, many giftai students may be required to 
complete assignments designed to "reinforce" information and 
skills that they have previously mastered. For example, students 
who are already able to spell and use the "new" spelling words 
correctly on the very day that the list is presented may still be held 
responsible for die four days' wortii of spelling exercises that 
precede the spelling test. Similarly, able mathematics students arc 
often required to complete the same number of practice 
problems as their classmates despite their early (or previous) 
mastery of the computational process involved. 
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By modifying gifted students' ckssroom assignments, by 
shortening or even GKusing students from some basic assign- 
ments, teachers will find that time for more challenging 
extension activities will be available. For example, students whose 
mathematical abilities make it possible for them to complete a 
current unit more quickly than their classmate may isx the 
r^ular period to devise and solve mathematical lo^c problems. 
Mvanced spellers may be excused from spelling altc^ther and 
use their new-found time to investigate a particular area of 
interest (see the following section on independent/small group 
studies). TTiese forms of acceleration are most easily utilized 
when the content being studied is sequential and when mastery 
can be objectivdy tested. By using conunercially prepared or 
teacher-developed inventories of the knowlet^ and skills 
contained in the general curriculum, and by shortening or 
repladng unni»:e^ary assignments for their gifted student^ 
teachers wiU find that the question of time for differentiated 
acdvid^ become \&s critic^. 

Caution must be exercised so that such modifications do 
not result in gifted students lacking mastery of crucial basic 
material. Gaps in basic knowledge and skills will only place these 
students at risk later. With carefully selected inventories and 
r^ular documentation, however, teachers can be assured that 
gifted students will complete only those assignments that they 
legitimately need, and can use the rime gained for more 
appropriately challenging curricular extensions. 

IndepfTident/SmaU Group SnuUes 

As noted earlier, gifted students often po^ess a wide 
range of inters, a single intense interest, or an interest in 
inv^tigating ojmplex content areas. By establishing means 
throu^ which students may pursue such interests, elementary 
and secondary classroom teachers may both challenge and 
mori>^tt their gifted learners. 
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An in-da^ pn^iam of indqiendent or small group study 
requires preparation prior to classroom initiation. Once devel- 
oped, however, the program can partially run itself. Five basic 
steps are necessary: (1) determining the target group, (2) 
developing a management system, (3) introducii^ the system to 
targeted students, (4) establishing r^ular "checkpoint" meet- 
ings, and (5) involving others in the program. 

1. Determining the Target Group. Aldioi^ indej^dent 
or small group study is an appropriate option for 
many ^ed students, a da^room teacher just 
initiating such a program may dedde ro arget 
self-direaed students while waiting to involve others 
until the prc^am has had at least one trial run. 
Students who finish their dasswork consistently early, 
student who show intense interest(s) and high 
motivation, or students with excellent organizational 
skills and vrork habits may be those targeted for the 
prc^ram s first qrde. Once a teacher has become more 
comfortable with the system, and his/her role as 
facilitator, other ^fted students (such as those who 
seem to be underachieving or v4iose oi|pinizational 
habits or dassroom behaviors will require greater 
teacher involvement) may l» invited to participate. 

2. Establishing a System, A system of sequential assign- 
ments that will guide students through their studies 
should be established prior to initiating the program. 
For example, students may be asked to meet 
schwluled due dates for a series of activities such as 
identifying a topic, stating a problem to investigate, 
selecting a research design, gathering and analyzing 
information, and presenting findings (13). By devel- 
oping materials such as project contracts, time line 
formats, and guide sheets, a dassroom teacher can 
establish a system within which she/he fecilitates the 
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projects but each student takes individual lesponsibil* 
ity (ox a>mpletion of specific tasks. 

3. Imroducing the Sjfstfm, Beibxc students begin inde- 
pendent or small group studies, concrete information 
should be shared in such areas as the way in which the 
overall system will operate, the kinds of topics open to 
investigation, the performance expectations, the im- 
paa upon "regular" dasswork and report card grades, 
and whether participation in the project is mandatoiy 
or permissive. It is also essentml that students be 
taught the requisite skills of research. Teachers may 
alK> want to inform the f^rents of students involved. 
For student, information may best be provided 
through a small group discussion or individual 
conferences. A letter or telephone call may be 
sufficient to inform parents of pertinent details and to 
answer questions. 

4. EstabUshing Checl^ints. After starting the program, 
the teacher should meet r^ularly with each student 
(or small group of students) to determine progress, 
and establish or modify target dates for completion of 
each task. Project schedules can be varied to respond 
to aspects such as an individual student's abilmes, 
project complexity, and access to resources. Limiting 
the number and scope of projects (at least in the 
program*s initial cycle) will help the teacher to assess 
the ability of individual students to handle program 
tasks and to avoid becoming overburdened vdth 
students' needs for individual assistance. (Limiting the 
scope of projects will also keep some students from 
"getting in over their heads" through unrealistic goal 
setting.) Checkpoints may be quite brief (10 minutes) 
but should be regularly scheduled in order that 
students may maintain interest and continuity in their 
project work- 
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5. Invohh^ Outers. As soon as the teacher is reasonably 
comfortable with the pri^ram structure and «t« 
operation, other students and adults can become 
involved. By including other individuak (such as 
foster grandparents, student teachers, older student, 
and parent volunteers) in facilitatii^ student projects, 
a teacher may fed freer to involve more students. 

Although the target group for the program 
may be ^fted students, some other students may have 
the motivation and ability to participate as wdl. Such 
a spillover efim can only be positive the 
program's tasks arc appropriately modified to reflea 
difiering ability levels. Most students enjoy investigat- 
ing new areas, and extra classroom time can be well 
spent on projects by those students who^ abilities and 
dassroom performance aUow them the time to 
become involved- 
Independent and smaU group smdies are an excellent way 
in which teachers may both respond to gifted smdents' advanced 
levek of ability and intense interests, and provide curricular 
extension through the investigation of issu^, problems, or 
themes. 



Learning Centers and Resource Options 

Many elementary teachers use learning centers in their 
classrooms. However, usage is often confined either to simple 
management of regular dass assignments or to free-time 
activities. Centers may also be used to provide extension aaivities 
for students at different levels of ability. 

For example, a learning center in an dementary school 
dassroom may be developed to supplement a literature unit on 
American tall tales. The center should contain many resource 
materials, such as collections of tall tales, illustrations of famous 
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tall-tale heroes, and materials for making difierent kinds of 
products. TTic following types of activities might be mduded: 

1. Meet with the other students in your poxip to list as 
many everyday situations as possible for which a tall 
tale might be invented. Compile your ideas into a 
booklet of writing ideas. Choose one situanon from 
the list and write a tall tale or write and perform a skit. 

2. Choose your favorite traditional tall tale, either from 
thoK you have read in your g^up or from others you 
have read on your own. Think about what would 
happen if that tall tale really happened in our town. 
Write a news release for the local newspaper or draw 
a cartoon. 

3. Add a charaaer from American history to an exisring 
tall tale. Share what you think would happen in that 
tall tale by writing in a new piece of dialogue or 
illustrating a new acrion sequence that involves the 
charaaer you have choKn. 

4. Invent a tall tale in which your hero or heroine uses a 
really wild or unusual way to deal with a common, 
everyday problem. Share your new tall tale by telling 
it to a group of students. 

These activiries show that a unit from the general curriculum (tall 
tales) may be extended by requiring students to use both 
produaive process levek and altemauve produa forms. For 
students whose exceptional abilities lie in the areas of reading and 
writing, the pretxding activities would require more than the 
single dass period often allocated to creative writing. Activities in 
the learning center may be teacher-assigned or student-selected 
after gifted students have shown their knowledge of basic 
information (e.g., the origin of American tall tales, general 
characteristics of tall tales, the specific traditional tall tales 
included in the unit). 
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Just as with independent small ^up studies, other 
students may also participate. Because of the time needed to 
aa)uire the basic unit information, other students may be able to 
complete fewer laming center activities. Bui the challenge of 
using productive thinking skills and communicating throi^ 
alternative product forms is certainly crucial for all students to 
experience, even though the need is neither as urgent nor as 
frequent for them as it is for gifted students. 

Resource options may be used by secondary teachers to 
adapt and extend the regular curriculum. The options may 
include (1) conununity mentor programs and internships; (2) 
computer-assisted instruction with data bases, simulations, and 
utility programs; (3) enrollment in coll^ or university courses 
during the semeter, (4) participation in special summer 
pro^:ams; and (5) other provisions that allow smdents extended 
learning experiences. 

At the secondary school level, such provisions should }x 
viewed as "vehicles" for providing differentiated learning 
experiences, not as the focus of differentiation. Too frequently, 
simply having an honors course or a mentor pro-am is 
consider^ to be prima facie evidence that the needs of gifted 
students are being met. It is essential to examine the curricular 
structure of a provision and determine the degree to which 
differentiated learning experiences are being provided. 

CONCLUSION 

There is no such thir^ as a "gifted curriculum." There are, 
however, specific ways to modify the regular curriculum to 
increase the likelihood that learning experiences will be effective 
in developing the abilities of gifted students. Similarly, there is no 
such thing as "one best way" to manage programs for gifted 
students. The structure of the program must, however, support 
the development and the implementation of the differentiated 
learning experiences. 




Gassroom teachers hold a critical position in the 
education of all students, including those who are gifted. No 
program, whatever the curriculum and however it is managed, 
should "disenfianchise" the teacher in the regular classroom 
from providing services for j^fad students. 

The regular curriculum is composed of essential informa- 
tion and basic skilb that should be mastered by all students, 
including the gifted. Therefore, the r«^ar cuniculum is 
appropriate for gifted learners. The regular curriculum is not, 
however, sufficient for helping gifted students develop and 
demonstrate their full potential. It is necessary to provide gifted 
students with "differentiated" learning experiences that will 
accommodate their different learning needs. 

Our society, and all societies, are in part dependent on 
each individual having the oppormnit)' to develop and use 
potentiak in order to contribute her/his i^rsonal best. Without 
an admiration for and an encouragement of excellence, 
mediocrity becomes the goal of education. Minimal standards do 
not provide the foundation for a quality society. Opportunities 
for each student to achieve at a level commensurate with her/his 
potential allow a society of promise to become a society of 
productivity. 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. In what ways are gifted students (in general) similar to and 
different from their age peers? How should these differences 
influence the struaure and delivery of curricula for gifted 
learners? 

2. What should be the role of die teacher in the regular 
cla^room in providing services for gifted students? In what 
ways might administrators and others support teachers in 
their efforts? 
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3. How might teachers use cuniculum as a means for identifying 
students who may be ^fted? In what ways m^t teachers be 
able to recognize a "gifted response" by a student? 

4. Identify and discuss specific service that are already provided 
to gift«i students in your classroom or in your school. Given 
the information in the chapter, what are the strengths and 
shortcomings of existing services? How might the strong 
elements be maintained and the weak elements be modified? 

5. Develop a list of information or materials that you would like 
to have in order to try some of the ideas in this chapter. 
Whom might you contact for suppon? Call or write the 
consultant for gifted education in your state depanment of 
education for su^stions. 
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MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
FOR TEACHING STUDENTS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS IN THE 
REGULAR CLASSROOM 

by Berttram Chiang 

Berttram Chiang notes that in the 1990s, as the 
Reguiar Education Initiative is imt>hmented» stu- 
dents with exertional needs will not ke pulled out of 
regular classes; instead, ^ most effective techniques 
available mil he used to deliver services w them in 
regular dass setting. As more teachers prepare to 
meet the challenge of working with students who are 
exceptional in r^lar classrooms^ miavcompu^ 
wiU assume a greater role as an effective tool for 
instruction and management. Dr. Chiang discusses 
the uses of the microcomputer for teaching students 
with exceptional needs in regular classrooms. 

As more and more teachers are preparing to meet the 
emei^ng challenge of working with Siudents who are exceptional 
in f^ular classrooms, microcomputers are likely to assume an 
increasingly more important role as an effective and efficient tool 
for instruction and management. During the 1970s and the early 
1980s, in the context of mainstreaming students with mild and 
moderate handicaps into regular classrooms, the resource room 
W2S the most popular service delivery model used by the schoob 
to meet the needs of exceptional students. In the 1990s, with the 
implementation of the Regular Education Initiative (RED, which 
involves the restructuring of regular and special education for 
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students with exceptional needs, the emphasis will be shiftet^ 
fmm pulling these students out of regular classes to utilizing die 
most effective techniques available to deliver services to them in 
regular dass »»tings. 

The microcomputer's capabilides as an effective instruc- 
donal and mans^ment tool for smdents with exceptionai needs 
have been wide^ recognized in the field. However, it is also 
important to realize that ^ students, including those who hzve 
no exceptional educational needs, can benefit substantially &om 
appropriate microcomputer applications. In faa, a combination 
of these dual purposes — using microcomputers for both students 
with special needs and students without special needs — led 
Hagen to describe the microcomputer as a "aommon de- 
nominator" (20, p. 84) between regular and special education. 
This chapter acquaints the reader with (a) how to use 
micrcKX)mputers to maximize individualized instruaion with 
students who are exceptional and (b) how to use microcomputers 
to manage a more diverse classroom. 



THE MICROCOMPUTER AS A TOOL 

Traditionally, teachers use a relatively limited set of tools 
to fulfill their role of imparting knowledge to students. Until the 
advent of microcomputcis, technical tools required for teaching 
were exemplified by chaikboanfc, ditto duplicators, overhead 
projectors, film projectors, television, calculators, audio or video 
cassette recorders, and various laboratory equipment. As a 
teaching tool, microcomputer applications are unique in at least 
two aspects — power and vereatility. The microcomputer is such 
a powerful tool that when its potential is fully raized it can 
dramatically change the classroom environment, the educational 
process, and teacher roles. 

Unlike otlier educational tools, the microcomputer can 
serve multiple purposes. In addition to using it as instruction. 




teachers can use the microcomputer ibr a host of management 
functions. These include (a) motivating or reinfbrdi^ students; 

(b) monitoring student progress; (c) generating reports to 
communicate with parents and other proibsionals; (d) produc- 
ing tests, vradcsheets, (Ktsters, and bulletin board materials; and 

(c) deciding whether a student should be referred for special 
education and other related %rvi(^. 

Since its arrival in our schools a few short years ago, 
teacher attitudes toward microcomputer use in the classroom 
have been mixed. They range from total embrace (i.e., computers 
are cure-alls) to complete rejection (i.e., computers wiU replace 
teachers) to wishful thinking (i.e., computers are just another 
fad). While changes of attitude toward this technology are 
gradual, most teachers do understand that the computer is only 
a medium that can be used to achieve the goal of individualized 
instrurtion. Morsink (31) has sugg^ted that individualized 
instruction is a plan for organizing instruction rather than an 
instructional method per se. To the extent that individualized 
instruction is "the very essence of special education" (1, p. 109), 
microcomputers assume an important role for teachers who fece 
the challenging task of teaching and managing special-needs 
students in mainstreamed classrooms. 

THE MICROCOMPUTER AS AN 
INSTRUCTIONAL TOOL 

The use of microcomputers provides smdents who are 
exceptional with more opportunities for appropriate prartice and 
permits teachers to spend more instructional time with them (5). 
It should be emphasized, however, that careful planning and 
preparation are ^sential for microcomputer activities to main- 
tain their instructional value and relevancy. Clearly, the int^ity 
of microcomputer instruction would be seriously compromised 
if smdents were assigned to the computer just to be kept busy in 
order to free the teacher to do other tasks. 
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In the so-called "puUout" programs for students with 
mild handicaps, too much attention has been ^ven to basic skill 
compensation at the expense of developing independent problem 
solving and critical thinking skills. While skill-building computer 
drill programs have been found beneficial in raising student 
achievement scores, panicularly in arithmetic and to a lesser 
d^ree in language arts, simulation programs in social studies and 
science enable students to engage in discovery learning and 
higher-level cognitive skiUs. Additionally, Logo programs can 
provide ample opportunity for students to reflect upon their 
metacognitive processes. Word processing programs can oflfer a 
number of advantage in getting students to improve not only the 
product but also the pro<^ of writing. In order to (unction 
adequately in mainstrcamed classes, students who arc exceptional 
need to possess a minimum level of independent study and 
problem-solving skills. Microcomputer programs can be used to 
help students with exceptional needs improve their test-taking 
skills, error monitoring, self-questioning, and other task-specific 
learning strategies. 



MICROCOMPUTERS AND RELUCTANT 
LEARNERS 

Using graphic animation and arcade-type color and 
sound effects, microcomputers are generally very motivating for 
even the most reluctant students. We cannot assume, however, 
tiiat the same programs can susmin their motivating power and 
popularity for an extended period of time. Unless teadiers 
carefully delegate the game prcy^s as reinforcement, contin- 
gent upon satisfaaoiy perfbrman<x in other academic and scK:ial 
areas, students are likely to lose interest in computer games once 
the initial curiosity wears off. For example, arrangements can be 
made so that students will earn a ccnain number of minuts of 
computer games by completing a specified amount of work. To 
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maintain students' level of enthusiasm* it is also necessaiy to (a) 
exchange available :»)ft«are with other teachers periodically, and 
(b) expand the positive reinforcement associated with the 
computer games to other learning activities. 

When students with exceptional needs who are in r^ular 
classes realize that they can be successful with computer games 
and other traditional computer pn^rams and learning activities, 
they can become more self-confident and be^ to develop a 
more positive attitude toMwd Iwming. There is evidence that 
students with learning disabilities become more attentive and less 
distracted when they are working with computers (37). The 
amount of jx)sitive sxxial interaction and peer suppon has also 
been found greater when smdents with learning disabilities are 
learning Logo (10). 

The motivational fbitures of arcade-type computer 
prc^rams include fentasy, curiosity, variable levels of challenge, 
clear-cut goals, fast psax, immediate fei^U^ck, and unlimited 
ceiling on performance (4, 15, 29). All these features are equally 
applicable to instrucrional eflfectivenws in general. Therefore, the 
most promising scenario is to integrate computer technology 
with effeaive instruction — that is, to use computers to "provide 
the fbundauon and catalyst for major changes in how instruction 
and learning take place in the public schools" (27, p. 175). 



TEACHER ROLE CHANGES 

How wall the role of teachers be changed when the 
microcomputer becomes a more important source of informa- 
tion and learning tool in our schools? Gleason (17) suggests that 
when drill and practice of basic skills arc handled by computers, 
teachers will be able to devote more time and energy to the 
teaching of higher-order objectives such as "social interaction, 
value development, civic responsibility, creative thinking and 
culmral appreciation" (p. 18). 
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In a mainstreamed class, planning and providing 
appropriate experience for students who are exceptional and their 
peers to interact with each other socially is especially important 
to the success of the Education Initiaave (REI). The 

emphasb placed upon sodal skill training that is made possible 
by having computers in the school is indeed an ironic 
countera^^ment against the notion that computers are dehu- 
manizing. In fact. Weir (38), in a Computers in Classroom 
Instruction sympcwium, describes computere as "humanizcrs" — 
that is, as "an adjuna to socially mediated learning, as a part of 
a context, a constellation of children widi children at the 
computer, of teachers with childpin with computers" (p. 61). 

In his discussion of possible teacher role changes due to 
the introduction of new technology into our schools, Hawkridge 
(21) also suggests that the traditional dyad rebtion between the 
teacher and the class will be "transformed into a teacher-class- 
computer triangle" (p. 156). Instead of the traditional roles of 
imparting knowledge, evaluating student achievement, and 
maintaining discipline, teachers wiU be expected to engage in 
planning the computer use schedules, selecting and assigning 
courseware, monitoring interactions, and man^ng the flow of 
the dass (21). In other words, students will be expected to be in 
mote control of their learning "in appropriately structured 
computer-based environments" (38, p. 65). The benefit of 
achieving a sense of masteiy and control for students with 
exceptional needs is critical for their own self-worth and 
aixeptance by their peers. 

To summarize, computers provide a mechanism to 
permit teachers to better attend to the individual needs of all 
students. The changes by no means imply that the teacher's role 
diminish^ in signSicance. Nor do die changes suggest that a 
teacher s job is necessarily made easier. However, a creative 
teacher can take advantage of the computer as a teaching tool and 
make necessary adjustments to improve teaching so that all 
students can learn more. 
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STRATEGIES FOR COMPUTER APPLIQOTONS 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 

For the computer to fulfill its roles in {acilitating the 
Regular Education Initiative, a number of strategies need to be 
applied. These indude (a) selecting quality software, (b) ensuring 
transfer of computer applications, (c) making adaptations and 
modifications for exceptional students, (d) int^rating the 
microcomputer into the curriculum, and (e) encouraging 
ojoperativc learnii^ with the computer. 

Selecting Quality Software 

The quality of instructional computer software has been 
improving noticeably. Many current prc^rams, however, still 
reflea the problem of programmers' lack of familiarity with 
curriculum issues or educational theories and most teachers' 
insufficient understanding of programming. Consequendy, 
many programs are fun but lack curncular relevancy and 
significance. For instance, a Hangman spelling program require 
the smdent to randomly guess repetitively each letter for a correct 
spelling word. The only clue given is the number of letters in the 
spelling word. After six unsuccessful trials, the game is over with 
the completion of "the han^ng." Another example of lack of 
consideration for instructional principles is shown in a program 
teaching the differentiation of cause and effect. When errors are 
made, a skier is wiped out, flips over, and falls. Since it is more 
exciting to see the skier flipping over than reaching the goal, the 
program actually reinforces the student's making error responses. 

In addition to misuse or overuse of graphics, inappropri- 
ate use and control of sound effects was listed as one of the 10 
commandments for rejecting instructional software (26). Fifty 
elementary school smdents using a word-matching computer 
program required fewer trials to complete the matching task 
under silent conditions than when a six-note music string 
repeatedly followed their responses (6). Judicious use of sound 
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effects is particularly important for students widi exceptional 
needs who usually have difficulties concentradi^ in the presence 
of auditory distractions. Audible responses that are associated 
only with error responses can also embarrass students with 
exceptional needs in the presence of their peers. 

The reading level of the sofhwre and the ease of 
following direaions on the screen are two other critical Actors to 
consider when selecting computer programs for exceptional 
students. Many reference guides such as The Yellow Book of 
Computer Products for Education, TESS: The Educational Software 
Selection, Onfy the Bat: The Discriminating Software for Preschool 
to Grade 12, and Apple Computer Resources in Special Education 
and Rehabilitation, as well as professional journals such as the 
Journal of Learning Disahilities, Ibt and review current computer 
instructional programs. The best approach to selecting software 
for smdents with exceptional needs, however, is to preview the 
programs carefully to make sure that the students possess all the 
prerequisites to u% the programs. 

Ensuring Transfer of Computer Applications 

Transferability of skills l«med by computer is an 
important criterion, suggested by Hoftncister (23), when 
evaluating software programs. If the learning outcomes on the 
computer cannot be transferred to other situations, the value and 
benefit of the computer are obviously open t» question. In a 
study by Chiang (7), fourth grade smdents with learning 
disabilities were found to be able to generalize their gains on 
multiplication skills from 12 days of drill and praaice on 
computer to paper-and-pencil worksheet performance. 

Degree of transfer from coroputeK to other learning 
situations depends not only upon the specific software used. It 
also vari^ as the focus of the instructional software ch^ges from 
learning simple information to concepts to rules to problem 
solving (24). Therefore, when transfer is less automatic in 
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problem-solving situations from simulation software to real-life 
scenario, students who are exceptional need to be taught 
specifically to link the experience on the computer wth the real 
world. In other words, instead of being the only avenue for 
learning a skill, the computer experience "must be embedded in 
other work with the same skill" (2, p. 139). 

Making Adaptations and Modifications 

In conjunction with the peripherals, microcomputers can 
be used to compensate for students' physical and sensory deficits 
(19, 33). For instance, keyboard modifications and speech 
recognition can open new worlds for students with physical 
disabilities. Voice synthesizers and other prosthetic devices can 
aid communication for students who are verbally impaired or 
mentally retarded. The Optacon Printing Riading System can be 
very usefol for students with visual impairments, and the 
Telecaption Decoder helps students with hearing impairments. 

In addition to making hardware adaptations by using 
various compensatory devices, it is nec^sary and desirable to 
modify software programs for students with exceptional needs in 
regular classes. Since most teachers arc not interested in or 
capable of writing programs or even using authoring languages 
(e.g., PILOT, riie BLOCKS, ASSIST) in order to develop 
instructional software, it is rasential for prepackaged programs to 
have the capacity to be readily modified by teachers. Preferably, 
options should be available on the program menu to allow 
teachers to make various seleaions. For instance, the teacher 
should be able to choose the different levels of difficulty, the time 
allowed for each problem to be solved, the number of trials 
permitted, or the type of prompts and feedback needed. To 
individualize the program for students with exceptional needs, 
software should aUow the teacher to add to the existing lessons 
different spelling words, vocabulary lists, and arithmetic facts. 

It is an unfonunate faa that few programs are designed 
to allow the user to make modifications. In order to protect their 
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program from being copied illegally, most pn^rammers keep 
their program axles locked, thus making it impossible m see or 
change the codes. Among the few exceptions are the public 
domain prc^;rams, which can usually be modified. 

Chiang (8) di«:u5sed 1 1 types of modification techniques 
that can be applied to enhance the quality of public domain 
instructional software. To illustrate the usefuhiess of program 
modifiability for smdents with exceptional needs, the program 
cod-js of the previously mentioned Hangman spelling program 
were changed to improve its flexibility and educational value. 
Instead of asking the student to randomly guess what the next 
letter is in a spelling word, the words were presented by catq^ries 
such as "baseball words," "animal words," or "sileni-e words." 
All the spelling words in a particuJar Hangman game were 
therefore related to a chosen <^e^ry. The modified Hangman 
also allowed the ttacher to create new categories of words or 
change words within any existing eatery. The eatery name 
appeared on the screen to serve as a due. In addition, the 
diFection on the screen included a reminder that the five vowel 
letters should be attempted fim because every word contains at 
least one of those letters. Thus, the modified Hangm^ program 
guides the student to rely more on strat^es than sheer luck. 

Another example of program modification involves 
presenution of either single- or double-di^t arithmetic facts, 
rather than both single- and double-digit facts, in a "math 
invader" prc^ram. In the original vewion of the program, 
students have to correaly answer a a>mbination of arithmetic 
facts under time pressure; otherwise the di^cending alien 
invaders will destroy the emh. The modified version givw the 
student an option to choose arithmetic fects with or without 
regrouping. Such a modification is panicularly necessary for 
students with exceptional needs who may not have learned a 
more advanced subskill (e.g., regrouping) but can benefit from 
the practice of a simpler subskill (e.g., adding single digits with a 
sum Im than 10). 
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Integrating the Microcomputer into the Curriculum 

Hofrneister (22) discussed the effect of microcomputers 
on instructional fr^mcnution. The use of microa>mpuKFS can 
"add to the complexity of the situation by introducing 
curriculum material out of sequence with the material of the 
Fe|;>ilar classroom or the resource room" (p. 120). Careful 
coordination between regular and ^>ecial educarion teachers can 
minimize such instrucuoiud fin^mentations and promote con- 
gruence between software and curriculum content (32). 

Since a majority of the current computer programs are 
not direcdy related to the curricular scope and sequence, 
o^mputer applicarions are usually oucude the context of overall 
curriculum and program development. Consequently, teachers 
are forced to use the microcomputer programs only as 
supplements to the r^lar curriculum. An cscample of a series of 
courseware that is more comprehensive is the Milliken Math 
Sequences. The program provides a sequential development of 
arithmetic skiUs including number readiness, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, laws of arithmetic, integers, 
fractions, decimals, percents, equations, and measurement 
formulas. The program may be used for students from grades 1 
through 8. Additionally, successful integration of the computer 
into the curriculum has to gain support of the school 
administration and requires preparation, cooperation, and 
communication among all staff at the distria levd, within the 
school building, and in each classroom (24). 

Encouraging Cooperative Learning with the Computer 

Although the student primarily interacts with the 
computer with no other j>eers involved, it should be pointed out 
that computer-assisted instructional activities are not teund to 
be isolated, individualistic interactions between students and the 
machine. In fact, many simulation and problem-solving com- 
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puter software prc^rams do lend diemsehres to a more produaive 
learning styk when two or three students as a team are assigned 
to one c»mputer to work on the same problem. In contrast to a 
single learner interacting with the various situarions in a program 
such as The Oregpn Trail, the team approach generates a richer 
variety of social and collaborative interacrions. Assigning two or 
three students to work at the computer at one time not only saves 
financial cost, but also provides opportimitics for the students 
who are exceptional and their peers to learn and practice social 
skills such as tiu-n taking, negotiating in decision making, and 
cooperation. For instance, students with exceptional needs and 
their peers can take turns editing each other s writing using word 
processing and spelling check programs (3). There is evidence 
that peer interactions in the Logo environment can faciliute 
social "behaviors that have cognitive underpinnings" (11, p. 
100). These include conflict resolution, rule determination, and 
self-directed woric 

Another advantage of cooperative learning with com- 
puter programs is that the teacher may match the peers in order 
to work together with a student who is exceptional and cannot 
read or use the keyboard properly. However, it is important for 
teachers to monitor the group interaaions to ensure that no team 
member is overly dominant. Team members should also be 
changed jxrriodically to maximize productive socialization. 

In a study comparing lejuning-disabled and non- 
learning-disabled students who were learning Logo and on-task 
behavior (35), the two groups were paired to work at the 
computers. No significant difiercnos were found between their 
knowledge of Logo fonctions. More importantly, their on-task 
behaviors did not differ. In a similar study (36), learning Logo at 
the computer in small groups was found to be more beneficial for 
students could share ideas and help group membere. And in a 
study by Johnson, Johnson, and Stanne (25), the cooperative 
learning group was also found to be more goal-oriented and 
persistent than either the competitive or the individualistic group 
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while using a simulation computer program. 

Attitude change tomrd accepting students who are 
exceptional is critical to the success of implementing the R^ular 
Education Initiative. Thb requires teachers to develop strategies 
for modifying stereotypic and negative attitudes toward students 
with exceptional needs (14). Hence, one of the most significant 
advanmges of coo{%rative learning foi students with exceptional 
needs is that "working together at the computer m»\de subjects 
perceive their teammates more fevorably" (30, p. 167). It is 
indeed exciting to envision the potential of invohring microcom- 
puter use as "an arena of collaboration and cooperation among 
regular and special education administrators, teachers and 
students" (18, p. 331). 



THE MICROCOMPUTER AS A 
MANAGEMENT TOOL 

As students who are exceptional are fully integrated into 
regular classrooms, collaborations l^tween regular and special 
educators will not be limited to just the delivery of instruaion to 
these students. It is expected that much of the collaboration and 
consultation will center on initial referral, assessment, lEP 
development, and parent involvement. Computers can be used 
to minimize the record keeping and paperwork required for the 
sake of m^ntaining accountability. For example, computerized 
IE? programs can lead to data-based shared planning by regular 
and special educators on the one hand, and to more effeaive 
communications between teachers and parents on the other 
hand. 

Other examples of computer technology use to facilitate 
decision making are through the use of expert systems to 
determine prereferral interventions (9), to provide a second 
opinion about placement decisions (12), to interpret test results 
(28), and to suggest strategies for diagnosing srudenK' social- 
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emotional behavior problems (13). An expert system uses the 
same interactiw processes that consultants do and "replicates the 
expertise humans use to solve problems" (34, p. 2). To the extent 
that collaborative consultations are important in implementing 
the Regular Education Initiative, the development of expert 
system programs for teacher use is essentia 

Other innovative uses of computers aimed at more 
efieaive use of teacher time include the generation of lesson 
plans, crossword puzzles, arithmetic feet sheee, customized 
parent reports, grade books, and readability ch^Jcs and analysis. 
The exciting management possibilities of the microcomputer can 
he further expand^ via an electronic bulletin by using modems. 
Access to on-line information systems such as SpecialNet, 
operated by Jie National Association of State Direaors of Special 
Education, enables t«u:hers to keep abreast of current remedial 
methods and materials, new diagnostic tests, conferences, 
workshops, publications, and other professional opportunities. 



TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Throughout this chapter various su^estions have been 
made for teachers to use microcomputers for teaching students 
with exceptional needs in the regular classroom. The following 
list summarizes some practical rips for teachers. 

1 . Preview software programs carefully to make sure that 
students possess all the prerequisite to use the 
programs independendy. 

2. Write on index cards the step-by-step procedure for 
each software program and place the card within the 
floppy disk pocket. For general procedures or rules, 
make posters and display them near the computer 
area. 

3. Use color codes to assist the student to distinguish 
some of the frequently used keys on the keyboard. For 
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instance, a green dot sticker may be glued on the 
"Return" or "Enter" key, a red dot sticker on the 
"Reset" key. 

4. In addition to using the microcomputer as an 
instructional tool, make it a habit to use it to handle 
record keeping and other i»perwork rdated to the 
student with excepdonai needs. Your frequent use of 
die computer for such professional purpc»es sends an 
important message to students: computers are friendly 
tools for aU of us. 

5. Exchai^ software pro-ams with other teachen. 
Coonlinate with special education ttadiers mth 
regard to selecdon and scheduling of computer 
programs and activities. 

6. Assign two students of diflferent skill Icveb to one 
cooperative team while using a word processing 
program to write and edit stories tt^ether. Have the 
printed stories displayed on bulletin boards or 
compile them into books. Int^ting graphics or art 
work with such writing projects can make them even 
more rewarding. 

CONCLUSION 

In a recent anicle on the R^ular Education Initiative, 
Gerbcr (16) eloquently articulated the intimate relationship of 
instructional tolerance modification and instructional technol- 
ogy implementation. As more students with exceptional needs 
are folly integrated in regular classrooms, teachers will inevitably 
be confronted with increased variability in student ability levels 
and learning styl«. "Equal instructional time for each student 
will result in unequal outcomes" (16, p. 311). Given the 
dwindling budget, it is not realistic to expect significant increase 
in resource allocations and substantially reduced class sixe. 
Therefore, teachers have to rely upon more powerful technolo- 
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gies to have a reasonable chance to be cf5eaivc with difficult-to- 
teach low achieveis in the mainstieamed classes. In fact, it 
teachers can c^italize on the unique cap£d>ilities of the 
mioocomputer, all students, including those with exceptional 
needs, will benefit from personalized instruction, which is a core 
component of effective teaching and the basic tenet of the 
Regular Educadon Initiative (39). 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Explain how teacher roles change in a microcomputer-based 
instruaional environment. 

2. Briefly discuss how microcomputer applications can be used 
to ptomote social interactions between students who are 
exoepcional and their f^re. 

3. A common criticism of microcomputer applications is that 
they result in instructional frs^nentation. Suggest procedures 
for ensuring that the microcomputer is appropriately inte- 
grated into the curriculum. 

4. Give two reasons why software modiflability is desirable for 
microcomputer use by exceptional students. 

5. Briefly describe some of the management aaivitles that can be 
carried out by the microcomputer. 
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